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practised.” Mr. Hoare and Mr. Owen moved the Closure ; 
but all were refused by the Speaker. 

March 11,—One hundred and forty-five questions are* 
said to have been given notice of overnight, and sixty-two 
of these (all Unionist but five, of which only one was put) 
got on to the paper. The Palace Theatre searchlight, the 
paint on the stonework in the Members’ Lobby, the number 
of lead pencils supplied to the departments—these and 
such as tliese were the subjects. The Zimes announces 
in advance that “ if any evidence is forthcoming of a desire 
on the part of members of the Government to shirk their 
responsibilities in this connection, it is not unlikely that 
attention will be called to the matter on grounds of public 
urgency.” The Unionist press continues to map out with 
precision the next points of the obstructionist campaign. 

Mr. Bannerman got through his statement on the first 
Army vote; otherwise this Saturday sitting was thrown 
away, besides being the occasion of deliberate and concerted 
discourtesy towards the Government. 

March 13.—'he indisposition of Mr. Gladstone ruled 
the situation, and Sir William Harcourt announced that 
Home Rule would be postponed till after Easter, then to be 
pressed day by day. Mr. Bartley and Mr. Lowther made 
further displays. A letter which Mr. Conybeare had 
written to the Westminster Gazette suggesting that Liberal 
members should move the Closure continuously until it was 
accepted, was the subject of a mild reprimand by the 
Speaker, who also referred to a similar letter of Mr. Hoare 
as “an act of youthful indiscretion.” Mr. Hoare is, how- 
ever, unrepentant, and writes more in the same strain. 
The Standard uses the venerable argument of the end 


justifying the means; and the Z'imes confesses that some 


Unionists would have preferred to make a start upon Home 
Rule, because “it would have precluded the possibility of 
any progress being made prior to the holidays with the 
minor measures which form part of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme.” 


THE NEW DEBATS. 


FRESH departure, in French journalism at all 
events (as we have already mentioned in a 
literary note), is the transformation effected by that 
most conservatorial of papers the Journal des Débats, 
which has, by segmentation as the biologists say, 
become dual: a morning paper that is white, and an 
evening which is a pink one, but of a shade less 
grievous to the eye than those “high Tory and 
old port for ever” sheets which divert ourselves. 
Each of these issues is as separate as Coleridge would 
have the odours of Cologne: “not a single line 
common to both,” promise the editors, who at the 
same time declare, as to politics, that they “ are, and 
will remain, Republican and Liberal.” 

At the same time they now appeal to all Conserva- 
teurs (a term ill-rendered by our “ Conservatives ’’) 
and Moderates, and completely throw overboard the 
“ republican concentration ” of current Governments 
—both present and recently past—who have, because 
they were based thereon, lost all force of cohesion, 
all unity of view, all policy; each one of them 
becoming successively the mere manager for a 
syndicate. They have not even had the strength to 
fall, but have mouldered away gradually in dust. 
This means, when interpreted, that the Débats 
will have no compromises with the Radicals, no 
equivocal dealings with the Extreme Left. 

Bad habits of government have, says the new 
Débats, led to bad habits in the Government offices ; 
and we can well believe it, if only from recent police 
blunders and abuses. Of late years, too, prints their 
“rose” edition boldly, official circles and receptions 
have been distinguished solely for the clumsy vulgar 
ways of provincial parvenus. The fair sex especially 
—women is the word—have been quite out of their 
element, and absolutely destitute of the manners 
that a careful training and good company can alone 
impart, and which falbalas and bare shoulders can 
never replace. But M. Casimir-Perier’s first reception 
as president of the Chamber of Deputies has, it is 
considered, opened out a new vista in this respect ; 
and to him, as one of the Débats’s coming men of 


society, must be added M. Cavaignac, the Prince of 
Arenberg, and—M. Jonnart. Indeed, the recent 
public success of Godefroy Cavaignac’s “ honest and 
courageous voice” is a very notable event; more so 
than Casimir-Perier’s election, and only less signifi- 
cant than Jules Ferry’s elevation to the Presidency 
of the Senate—patent response as it is to Cavaignac’s 
sudden glorification. 

But with all this, the most hardened reader of 
Parisian newspapers, gaze-bound though he may 
become, does not wholly lose the flair, and must 
detect something closely resembling the monarchic 
between the lines. Indeed, the Gazette de France has 
already classed the new Débats with MM. Piou and 
De Mun—to which the metamorphic journal retorts 
that it will discuss the question with the Gazette 
when twenty deputies win their seats on a purely 
monarchical profession of faith : which it guarantees 
to be a safe challenge, for the monarchist hides his 
flag at hustings-time, knowing it well for a scare- 
crow. On the other hand, the Radical papers have 
had to contradict some of the Débats’s election infor- 
mation about the Radical M. Goblet. 

The Débats has not of late years, if ever, been 
notorious for “early and exclusive” news. Accord- 
ingly, so far as it has got in its new avatar, its 
evidently strenuous efforts in that direction have 
not been crowned with too many successes. It may 
be still too soon to pronounce, but it will be difficult, 
in its smaller evening sheet—a question doubtless 
of machinery—to measure paragraphs with the 
larger Temps, which, with other journals, has already 
occupied the news-market, and has even, since the 
apparition of the rose-coloured evening Débats, 
issued an eight-o’clock postscript gratis to its readers, 

M. Francis Charmes still labours the weighty two- 
column political article; M. Emile Faguet, writing on 
literature as a pedagogue, declares that he views 
every literary man under sixty as among the “ young 
littérateurs,” which is staggering enough, although 
the French bills of mortality have for some years 
indicated an increasing longevity. M. Henri de Par- 
ville continues on Wednesdays his unreadable science- 
and-water ; though there is the welcome relief at the 
end of the week of M. Jules Lemaitre’s reviewing of 
the theatres with the seductive indecision of the 
indolent <esthetic. 

The “sensation” of the paper is a translation of 
the Spanish Jesuit-father’s novel, “ Pequeneces,” or 
“ Trifles,” which made such a row in Madrid two years 
ago. Father Luis Coloma, the author—a sailor, a 
conspirator, and a gallant gay Lothario a dozen 
years ago—met with a revolver-bullet, and became 
a Jesuit and a preacher; taking for his pulpit the 
feuilleton-shocker and the scandalous novel; his 
avowed aim being the regeneration of debauched 
society by the restoration of the Spanish Bourbons, 
and the ruin of the Alphonsists. He uses the lash— 
or, rather, the knout—with considerable recklessness 
upon the crimes and vices of the very bluest of 
Spanish blood; and as for spades, they are spades 
to him, and for his readers—“ en toutes lettres,” as 
the French say. 


A MARCH MEDITATION. 


T was the Surveyor-General of the Leeward 
Islands, courtier of the Muses in the intervals 

of a snug sinecure, who invoked the “ethereal 
mildness” of Spring to inspire him with moral 
lessons for the youth which is apt to be too im- 
pulsive at this season. He forgot to extend his 
warning to middle-age which is in no humour 
to be a mere looker-on when “gentle Spring” 
descends in “a shower of shadowing roses.” This 
omission on Mr. Thomson’s part occurred to me as I 
sat the other evening on the terrace of the “ Star and 
Garter,’ and watched the green tints just beginning 
to shimmer on the river. The trees are nearly 
all sombre still, but here and there the saucy 
bud flecks the gloom with promise, like the first 
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dash of colour in a widow's array. I can imagine 
no spectacle more soothing to the spirit threatened 
by pessimism. In the first place, it reminds you that 
even middle-age has its subdivisions. There is the 
early middle, and there is the late middle. If you 
consider it carefully, there is a whole series of stages 
before you reach the point which a rude vocabulary 
would call incipient senility. Now if you belong 
by any process of persuasion to the early middle, I 
defy you to watch the springtime shooting through 
the mass of wood, waking the most sober and 
inert trunk into vitality, weaving that tracery of 
light and life from branch to branch, without 
feeling a perfectly irrepressible satisfaction stealing 
through your veins. The spell does not work at 
any other time. It is no use coming here in the 
height of the season, when the terrace is thronged 
by people obtrusively younger than yourself, and 
when wood and river are wrapt in an overpowering 
splendour which, like the superior flow of animal 
spirits in some social rival, makes you feel snappish. 
For your ageing pessimist gets into that curious state 
when he is jealous of Nature, and her full-blooded 
effects give him a sense of personal affront. But 
nurse your early middle-age on the sights of Spring, 
when, as the Surveyor-General has it, “ the vernal 
sun awakes the torpid sap.” You are all aglow 
with congenial ardour: Nature becomes a subtle 
flatterer, and time slinks into the background, while 
you prepare to put forth new leaves. If this philo- 
sophy were as widely appreciated as it deserves to 
be, the terrace at Richmond would swarm, in such 
an insinuating March as this, with middle-aged men 
growing visibly younger every hour, and scoffing at 
the warning: 


“ Wait till you come to forty year.” 


Nor is this the end of the prescription. Perhaps 
it is only the plutocrat who can jaunt down to the 
“Star and Garter,” where the ceremony of dinner is an 
inexorable tradition. Your early middle-age can find 
gratuitous refreshment in the Park. But you must 
choose your morning; not Sunday, when fashion 
marches in platoons, but one of those rare days with 
a south-west wind and “a dropping cloud,” just so 
much threat of rain to moisten the air, and keep 
a dyed generation within doors. Towards the 
luncheon hour the Row is almost deserted. A 
desperate young man with a flushed face and a very 
awkward mount deprecates yourjudgmentwithaside- 
long glance of appeal. Girls with flying hair race by 
on ponies followed by guardian angels in livery on 
gigantic bays. A stray member of the proletariat 
eyes the performance without any comment about the 
wrongs of the unemployed. A mounted policeman 
beams upon the scene, as if law on horseback were 
the personification of indulgent wisdom. The Ser- 
pentine laps its banks with an impetuosity you would 
scarcely expect from so ancient and artificial a sheet; 
and the wind—the old, old wind—flicks your face with 
a dozen drops of rain, and flies just as you did in the 
days when a runaway knock was the culmination of 
audacious gaiety. Hawthorn scatters itself in osten- 
tatious profusion, and belts of crocuses seem to be 
celebrating with highly-coloured festival the total 
repeal of winter. |How can your early middle-age 
withstand all these temptations to believe in eternal 
youth ? 

- is the way that boys begin ; 

Wait till you ae to forty year,” 
whispers the monitor; but the reminder seems as 
idle as the everlasting fallacy that March is the 
month of bluster, the “ roaring moon ”—this March 
which is gently flipping your ear, and spreading 
sweet intoxication through your blood! Why, as 
you turn out of the Park into Piccadilly a great 
blue blaze of violets in a basket bursts upon your 
vision, and in a twinkling your button-hole is 
brilliant with a nosegay. That is the moment when 
middle-age becomes transcendental. If you have 
been in the habit as a young man of wearing flowers, 
you have spoilt yourself fora unique experience ; 


but if you have practised self-denial, and saved 
this joy for the coat of middle-age, you can tread 


the pavement with an exaltation which will 


strike envy into the bosom of the jaded young 
habitué of the clubs, This morning the whole 
length of Piccadilly seems radiant with violets. 
There is a joyous conspiracy to deck the streets with 
gay colour. The day is still grey, but you do not 
crave for sunshine: that would make the scene too 
brilliant, and excite a misgiving in your mind that 
you are not so young after all. But the whole town 
is sufficiently gay to sustain your spirit of par- 
ticipation. Fashion itself abets the illusion, for 
Spring seems to be gliding in front of you 
in a woman’s shape, with bright velvet sleeves 
on a dark dress, looking like the tender hue 
which breaks through the Richmond woods. No 
wonder you enter your club with a jaunty step, and 
fancy you see envious surprise in the eye of a 
casual acquaintance who, poor man! is evidently 
ageing fast. You survive the greeting of a sportive 
friend who addresses you as “old buck” with a 
slightly satirical emphasis; but you find your Sedan 
amongst your letters. It is aninvitation to dinner— 
a dinner of fogies whose period it is a stretch of 
courtesy to call even the late middle. 


“Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Then you know a boy is an——” 


Well—perhaps; but on such a violet morning 
your friends might have spared you the suggestion 
that you are verging towards the most antique 
side of medieval fogeydom. 


TRANSFERABLE LIVES. 


| SOMETIMES have a fancy to speculate how, 
supposing the matter still undecided, I would 
like to spend my life. Often I feel how good it would 
be to give it in service to one of my six dear friends : 
just to offer it to them as so much capital, for what- 
ever it may be worth. In pondering the fancy, I 
need hardly say that I do not assess myself at any 
extravagant value. I but venture to think that the 
devotion of one human creature, however humble, 
throughout a lifetime, is not a despicable offering. 
To use me as they will, to fetch and carry with me, 
to draw on me for whatever force resides in me—as 
they would on a bank account—to the last penny, to 
use my brain for their plans, my heart for their 
love, my blood for added length of days; and thus 
be so much the more true in their love, the more 
prosperous in their business, the more buoyant in 
their health—by the addition of me. 

But then embarrassment comes upon me. Which 
of my friends do I love the most? To whose account 
of the six would I fain be credited? Then again I 
think of the ten thousand virgins who go mateless 
about the world, sweet women with hearts like 
hidden treasure, awaiting the “Open Sesame” that 
never comes: virgin mothers, whose bosoms shall 
never know the light, warm touch of baby-hands : 

Pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength.” 

How often one sees such in train or omnibus, her 
eyes, maybe, spilling the precious spikenard of their 
maternal love on some happier woman’s child. I 
noticed one of them withering on the stalk on my 
way to town this morning. She was, I surmised, 
nearing twenty-eight, she carried a roll of music, and 
I had a strong impression that she was the sole 
support of an invalid mother. I could hardly resist 
suggesting to one of my men companions what a 
good wife she was longing to make, what a Sleep- 
ing Beauty she was, waiting for the marital kiss that 
would set all the sweet bells of her nature a-chime. 
I had the greatest difficulty in preventing myself 
from leaning over to her, and putting it to her in 
this way : . 

“ Excuse me, madam, but I love you. Will you 
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be my wife? I am just turning thirty. I have so 
much a year—a comfortable little home—and prob- 
ably another thirty years of life to spend. Will 
you not go shares with me?” 

And my imagination went on making pictures: 
how her eyes would suddenly brighten up like the 
northern aurora; how a strange bloom would settle 
on her somewhat weary face,and a dimple steal into 
her chin ; how, when she reached home and sat down 
to read Jane Austen to her mother, her mother 
would suddenly imagine roses in the room, and she 
would blushingly answer, “ Nay, mother; it is my 
cheeks!”—and presently the mother would ask, 
“Where is that sweet smell of violets coming 
from ?” and again she would answer, “ Nay, mother ; 
it is my thoughts!” and yet again the mother would 
say, “Hush! listen to that wonderful bird singing 
yonder!” and she would answer, “ Nay, mother 
dear ; it is only my heart!” 

But, alas, she alighted at Charing Cross, and not 
one of us in the compartment had asked her to be 
his wife. 

The weary clerk, the sweated shopman, the jaded 
engineer—how good it would be to say to any of 
them, “ Here, let us change places awhile. Here is 
my latch-key, my cheque-book, my joy and my 
leisure. Use them as long as you will. Quick. let 
us change clothes, and let me take my share of the 
world’s dreariness and pain.” 

Or to stop the old man of sixty as he hobbles 
down the hill, with never a thought of youth or 
spring in his heart, not a hope in his pocket, and 
his faith long since run dry—to stop him and say: 
“ See, here are thirty years; I have no use for them. 
Will you not take them? If you are quick you may 
yet catch up Phyllis by the stile. She has a won- 
derful rose in her hand. She will sell it you for 
these thirty years; and she knows a field where a 
lark is singing as though it were in heaven!” 

To take the old lady from the bath-chair, and 
let her run with her daughter to gather buttercups, 
or make eyes at the church gallants. Oh! this were 
better far than living to oneself, if we were only 
selfish enough to see it! 

But best of all were it to go to the churchyard, 
where the dead have long since given up all hopes 
of resurrection, and find some new grave, whose 
inhabitant was not yet so fast asleep but that he 
might be awakened by a kind word. To go to Alice’s 
grave and call, “Alice! Alice!” and then whisper, “The 
spring is here! Didn’t you hear the birds calling you ? 
I have come to tell you it is time to get ready. In 
two hours the church-bells will be ringing, and 
Edward will be waiting for you at the altar. The 
organist is already trying over the ‘ Wedding March,’ 
and the bridesmaids have had their dresses on and 
off twice. They can talk of nothing but rice and 
orange-blossom. Alice, dear, awaken. Ah, did you 
have strange dreams, poor girl—dream that you were 
dead! Indeed, it was a dream—an evil dream.” 

And, then, as Alice stepped bewildered home- 
wards, to steal down into her place, and listen, and 
listen, till the sound of carriages rolled towards the 
gate—listen till the low hush of the marriage service 
broke into the wild happy laughter of the organ, 
and the babbling sound of sweet girls broke through 
the church porch ; then to lie back and to think that 
Alice and Edward had been married after all—that 
your little useless life had been so much use, at least : 
just to dream of that awhile, and then softly fall 
asleep. 

Ah, who would not give all his remaining days to 
ransom his beloved dead—to give them the joys they 
missed, the hopes they clutched at, the dreams they 
dreamed. O river, that runs sosweetly by their feet, 
when you shall have stopped running will they rise? 
O sun, that shines above their heads, when you have 
ceased from shining will they come to us again? 
When the lark shall have done with singing, and the 
hawthorn bud no more, shall we then, indeed, hear 
the voices of our beloved, sweeter than song of river 
or bird ? 


THE POPULARITY OF THE BOAT-RACE. 


OT many years ago it was the fashion to say 
AN that the University Boat-race was no longer 
popular. Cabmen, so we were assured, no longer 
cared to decorate their horses or their whips with 
scraps of the colour they favoured. Even ‘bus- 
drivers were supposed to have become indifferent to 
the chances of the crews; the waterside population 
was represented in an attitude of stony carelessness, 
and the great masses who at one time thronged the 
river banks and shouted themselves hoarse with 
enthusiasm, had, it was said, abstained not only 
from enthusiasm but even from being present 
while the two eights sped by from Putney to 
Mortlake. Some truth, though not very much, 
there may have been in all this talk. From 
1880 to 1883, Oxford enjoyed a series of four very 
easy wins; one, at least, of these races was rowed at 
a painfully early hour in the morning, and nothing, 
perhaps, chills the excitement and decreases the 
number of spectators so much as the necessity for a 
very early start. We remember that in 1881 both 
crews were compelled to adapt their hours during the 
last ten days of training to the prospect of having to 
race (we speak from memory) at 8.30a.m. At about7 
p.m.they went to bed to get upon the following morning 
at 4.30, or some unearthly hourof thatkind. Early 
rising, it is well known, induces spiritual pride. We 
shudder to reflect on the accumulated haughtiness of 
these eighteen young men by the time the race 
was rowed. In_ 1884, however, the series of 
Oxford triumphs came to an end, and under 
F. I. Pitman’s generalship Cambridge again as- 
serted her superiority. In 1885 Oxford won 
again. Then came the memorable race of 1886. 
Never, surely, has there been a more marvellous dis- 
play of undaunted pluck and endurance. From the 
start to Hammersmith the two crews raced away 
alongside one another. At Chiswick, Oxford with 
the more sheltered station began to draw away, 
while Cambridge were pounding along against the 
gusts and the waves that every now and then broke 
over the back of their bowman. At Barnes Bridge 
Oxford were clear—nay, there was nearly a length 
of daylight between the boats. The Cambridge 
men on the following steamers hung their heads 
in gloomy :silence; the Oxford shouts rose louder 
and louder and more and more jubilant, for 
victory with such a lead and only four minutes 
left for racing was an_ absolute’ certainty. 
And so the Oxford crew, having taken the Cambridge 
water on the Middlesex side, went sailing gaily along 
towards Mortlake unconscious of their doom. As 
the Cambridge crew, however, passed under the 
crowded railway bridge, Mr. Pitman nerved himself 
for a desperate effort. He picked up his stroke, and, 
gallantly backed up by his men, rowed twenty-one 
in the first half-minute and forty in the full minute. 
The gap began to close as though by magic; in a few 
more strokes Cambridge would bump their rivals. 
The Oxford coxswain became conscious of his danger. 
He ought to have given way gradually so as to get 
back to his own water. Instead of this he pulled his 
left-hand rudder-string hard, and brought his boat 
almost sheer athwart the tide. By the time he had 
straightened her Cambridge were nearly level,and from 
this point, rowing with renewed life, and conscious 
after all their dismal toil that victory was within 
their grasp, they drew away from the shattered 
Oxonians, and won the race by two-thirds of a 
length. This tremendous struggle brought the 
popular enthusiasm, as well it might, up to boiling 
point ; and, though there have been several proces- 
sional victories since then, at boiling point it has 
remained. It must not be forgotten, too, that 
both in 1890 and in 1891 a terrible struggle took 
place all the way. In the former year Oxford won 
by a bare length, in the latter by only half a length, 
after an extraordinary display of pluck on the part 
of the Cambridge stroke, Mr. Elin, which was 
equalled by a remarkably cool display of judgment 
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and “head” on the part of the Oxford stroke, Mr. Kent. 
Mr. Kent knew that one of his heavy men was weak, 
and that if he bustled his crew unduly he must 
abandon all hope of winning the race. He, therefore, 
laid himself out to row at as slow and steady a 
stroke as was compatible with gaining and just 
holding a slight lead. In spite of agonised appeals 
he quickened only at Chiswick, where he drew almost 
clear, and again at the finish, when Mr. Elin was 
making his last desperate bid for victory. It was a 
near thing, and must have cost a rare effort of 
self-abnegation to a stroke who, as a rule, rowed 
forty to the minute in preference to any other rate 
of stroke. 

If we may judge by what we have seen of the two 
crews, there seems to be a fair prospect of a good race 
on Wednesday next. Oxford have the heavier crew, 
and, if men are not only fit and well, but willing and 
courageous, extra weight over the long course means 
extra power. A week ago it was supposed to be 
Lombard Street to a china orange on the chances of 
Oxford. Since then, however, Cambridge in their 
new ship, a wonderfully fine specimen of old Jack 
Clasper’s skill, have come on at a very rapid rate. 
They have shaken off the sloth that seemed at one 
time to weigh upon them like lead, and are now 
rowing a smart stroke with comfort. One thing is 
certain. Deficient as they may be in some points, 
they are yet immeasurably superior in “form” to 
the crews that have of late years come from Cam- 
bridge. Oxford have had greater experience, they row 
longer and steadier, and their clean finish is likely to 
stand them in good stead if there should be a head 
wind and lumpy water in Corney Reach. In any 
case, the public appears to have made up its mind 
to take an interest not only in the race, but in the 
daily practice of the crews. Almost every day when 
the weather was fine, and sometimes even when 
winds were chill and the sky was overcast, vast 
crowds have assembled in front of the London 
Rowing Club and the Leander Club to see the two 
crews launch their ships or carry them back. Every 
day the stalwart and muscular youths from Oxford 
or Cambridge have borne their frail craft through 
an array of eager spectators that extended ten deep 
on each side from the Club rails to the water's 
edge. And what a motley, cheerful, enthusiastic 
crowd it is: watermen, working men in. corduroys, 
respectable middle-class fathers with their families, 
bicyclists, boating men from neighbouring clubs, 
mere loungers, and earnest critics—all are repre- 
sented. They know that in this particular contest 
they will see physical vigour trained by careful 
preparation to its highest pitch; they know that 
the sixteen oarsmen on whom they gaze have for 
weeks past lived a life of muscular toil on simple 
fare with only one desire—to do honour to their 
university and its traditions in noble open-air sport. 
There is no brutality in rowing. Men do not set out to 
kick or crush or batter one another into jellies. They 
strive by honest power in combination with graceful 
skill ; and each one of them, moved not by any hope 
of reward, or fear of punishment, but only by a spirit 
of loyal and eager emulation for the glory of his 
colour, sits down to do his very utmost in one of the 
severest contests that men have devised for physical 
prowess. And the populace are not chary of their 
acknowledgments. Last year as the Oxford crew 
during its practice passed under Hammersmith 
Bridge a working-man in a boat hailed one of the 
Oxford Titans by name, “ Goit, my boy,” he shouted, 
“let ’er ‘ave it. You're my nimesike, and we all 
love yer!” —and the sentiment was vehemently 
applauded by his companions and the crowd on 
the bank. Thus do the gods of the gallery shout 
to Mrs. Bancroft, or any of their popular favour- 
ites. Strange as it may appear to theorists, the 
youths thus cheered and honoured are not spoilt by 
the applause. In the main they work honestly with 
books as well as with oar; they take their degrees 
in due course, and settle down into chambers or par- 
sonages or city offices, without fuss or ostentation. 


Long may the popularity of this great contest con- 
tinue and increase amongst us! 


THE OUTRAGES IN ASIA MINOR. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 12, 1893. 

AM loth to believe in diabolical plots to ruin 

innocent people, for it generally turns out that 
the simplest explanation of mysterious political 
movements is the true one. But Turkey is an 
exception to all general rules. It often happens here 
that the most improbable theory is the most likely 
to be true. When the news first reached me of the 
demonstration in Asia Minor it did not occur to me 
as possible that it might be a plot against the 
Armenians rather than an Armenian demonstration 
against the Government ; and when this explanation 
was suggested it did not seem to me credible. 

In the case of the Bulgarian massacres the 
Turkish Government had a distinct political object 
in view, and they fostered an abortive attempt at 
revolution that they might have an excuse for 
terrorising the country before the outbreak of the 
Servian war; but there was no such obvious motive 
for creating disturbances in Asia Minor at this time, 
and even now I can hardly believe that the Sultan 
or the Grand Vizier can have had any hand in this 
matter. The evidence, however, is accumulating to 
prove that the Turkish officials in the interior are re- 
sponsible for the placards posted in Asia Minor, and 
that it was really a devilish plot to open the way 
for the massacre and plunder of the Armenians. As 
in Bulgaria, it may be that some Christians were led 
to take a part in this demonstration, but there is no 
evidence of it thus far, and, happily, no Armenians 
were induced to make any armed demonstration, so 
that there was no opportunity to massacre them, as 
far as we know; but hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
have been arrested and subjected to wholesale 
plunder. 

The evidence which has reached me of the hor- 
rible torture inflicted on some of the prisoners seems 
to be authentic and reliable; but the Turks have 
thus far been more successful than they were in 
Bulgaria in cutting off all communication with Con- 
stantinople. They confiscate the letters sent, and 
they do not allow any Armenian to leave for Con- 
stantinople. Very few have been able to come, and 
no official news has been received except the report 
of the American Consul now at Marsovan. There 
are no newspaper correspondents in that part of 
Turkey. The first reports of the American Consul 
were confiscated by the Turks en route, but a very 
full statement has at last been received. It appears 
that the chief actor in this plot is the military 
officer who now represents the Vali of Sivas at 
Marsovan, and who himself burned the American 
school at that place. He is a notorious Circassian 
brigand, who was for several years the terror of the 
country about Samsoun, and was tried for murder, 
convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
He was then pardoned, and appointed to office under 
the Vali of Sivas, with a special mission to look after 
the Armenians. He seems to have been invested 
with unlimited authority, and this plot seems to 
have been devised with the object of gaining glory 
at Constantinople and unlimited plunder from the 
Armenians. He made a very serious blunder when 
he included the American missionaries in his plan, 
although he openly boasted that he would get at 
least £500 out of them or drive them from the 
country. If he had let them alone, there would 
probably have been no Consular investigation, and 
the Armenians would have found no mercy. Now 
there is some hope that justice may be done them, 
although the Turkish Government has thus far 
yielded nothing, and supports the Vali of Sivas and 
his brigand Commissioner in their pretence of an 
Armenian insurrection under American patronage. 

It is to be hoped, however, that Sir Clare Ford, 
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who has been instructed from London to interest 
himself in the matter, will be able to bring the Turks 
to their senses. The American Government will, no 
doubt, insist upon the removal of this Circassian 
brigand, and obtain damages for the property 
destroyed. It will be for England to put a stop to 
the imprisonment, torture, and plunder of Armenians. 
These things are going on. The report of massacres 
I do not believe, although I have been assured by 
Turks having relations with the palace that at 
Czesarea several thousand have been killed. It does 
not appear to me credible. If there is any truth in 
this story, so much the worse. So much the more 
reason for active intervention. If there have not 
been massacres, the Government can take no credit 
for it after their own officials have placarded the 
Turkish villages with an appeal to the people to rise 
against the Christians. The credit is due to the good- 
nature of the Anatolian Turk, who has never treated 
his Christian neighbours as the Bulgarians were 
treated by the Turks of Roumelia. He makes an 
admirable soldier, but he manifests no inclination to 
rob or murder his neighbours. That is the special 
work of the Kurds, the Circassians, and the officials 
of the Government. 

It is a pity that no English paper has a corre- 
spondent here now who can go into Asia Minor and 
bring all this iniquity to light. He might be the 
means of enlightening the Sultan, as well as the 
people of Europe, as to the sort of government which 
is carried on in his name, and thus in one way or the 
other put an end to the miseries of the persecuted 
Armenians. It is certainly a disgrace to the Powers 
who signed the Treaty of Berlin that the Armenians, 
in the most quiet and peaceful part of the Empire, 
can be subjected to such treatment and be made the 
victims of such an official plot as this now appears 
to have been. It is possible that some Armenians 
may have been enticed into it, but it is certain that 
most of those arrested are innocent men. 


THE ASSASSIN’S KNIFE. 


x OR my part,” said the Parson, “I think no 
private person is ever justified in taking a 
human life, except, of course, in self-defence.” 

“ Or in defence of the lives or liberties of others,” 
the Unblushing Radical observed as an amendment. 

“ Ur—quite so,’ the Parson admitted somewhat 
dubiously. He hated to commit himself. 

“TI don’t see that,” the old Italian Revolutionist 
interjected, with ten extended fingers. (He had been 
a Mazzinist in his day, and hounded over half Italy.) 
“That seems to me to take for granted the prime 
idea of some diviner right in Governments than in 
the instincts of the people. Now, to my mind, the 
people are much more to be trusted of the two. 
Was it not so in Lombardy ? Is it not so in Ireland ? 
Why should a determination to put a given man to 
death be any the more just and right because it 
happens to proceed from a judge or a jury—one man 
and twelve men, if it comes to that—than because 
it happens to proceed from the deliberate moral 
conviction of any right-minded citizen? It’s the 
nature of the act itself, not the persons who are 
chosen to carry it out, that stamps its morality. 
We know now that Governments have no better 
right to put men to death, or to ordain under what 
circumstances they may be justly put to death, than 
any of the rest of us. For my part, I have known 
many so-called murders which were a great deal 
more justifiable than many so-called executions.” 

“What perfect English he speaks,” the Un- 
blushing Radical interposed, “and sound sense too, 
every word of it!” 

“T can’t agree with you,” the Parson answered. 
“In my opinion no Christian has a right to take the 
life of another, except in self-defence, or at the 
command of the magistrates.” (He was at that 
rudimentary stage of logical development, you 
see, when a man mistakes an iteration of his own 


opinion for an argument against his opponent's 
reasoning. Nine-tenths of humanity never get 
beyond it.) 

The old Italian brushed off the ash from his 
cigarette. ‘ Well, I'll tell you a case,” he said, “that 
I remember in Padua.” He had the misfortune to be 
a foreigner, don’t you see,and admirably as he spoke 
our tongue (being married to an Englishwoman) he 
wasn’t yet aware that you musn’t argue with 
clergymen. 

He shut his eyes and drew his hand across his 
forehead, as if he actually recalled to sight the vivid 
incident he was going to relate to us. ‘“ I remember 
one day,” he began,“ when I was a mere boy, an 
Austrian colonel, on an iron-grey charger, was 
galloping at full speed through the Mercato dei 
Frutti, in the centre of Padua—you know the way 
they used to ride—tippeta-tip, tippeta-tip, through 
the crowded parts of the town, clank, clank, on the 
paved streets, as if the world belonged to them. The 
people with their baskets scattered wide on either 
hand. ‘ Ho, ho, look out there! The Tedesco is upon 
you!’ Helter-skelter, right and left, quick as lightning 
they cleared the way for him. Either that, or be run 
down! We didn’t know it then, but ‘twas the 
survival of the swiftest. And on the Austrian rode, 
through the midst of the market people—whip in 
hand, spur at flank—his horse’s hoofs throwing 
up spattered mud on either side into the faces of the 
women. 

“ A dog ran at his heels—a great Austrian dog, 
the right companion for such men—a sort of ferocious 
bloodhound. (And nowadays Italians have a Triple 
Alliance! Well, well; we won't think of it.) A boy 
was passing by on his way from school with a much 
smaller dog—a little Italian dog, slender, shivering, 
sensitive — the very contrast to the bloodhound. 
The big brute of an Austrian turned sharply upon 
him with one snap and worried him. His jaws were 
like a vice. He almost killed him. The lad was a 
gentle lad—-the kind that never hurt dog or man 
in his life before; but he couldn’t stand by and see 
the innocent little greyhound eaten up alive by that 
great iron-jawed monster. He picked up a stone 
from the street and flung it at the bloodhound. It 
hit the big dog on the head. The creature howled 
with pain. Then the colonel turned and saw it. 
’Twas a good sharp blow. The big dog fell over 
and died on the spot. We held our breaths and 
waited. It was a righteous retribution. 

“ But the colonel was furious. He seized the lad, 
who belonged, as it happened, to one of the best 
families in Padua, and taking him to the Guard- 
house, ordered him at once thirty blows on the 
cavaletto. Ah, you don’t know what that means? 
Thank God for your ignorance then! They stripped 
that delicate, gently-nurtured boy—by an Act of the 
legally-constituted authority, mind you—and they 
set him upright on that infernal machine, and there 
they gave him ninety strokes of the bastinado. 
Ninety, I say, though the sentence was thirty, 
because each blow is counted at three strokes. He 
crouched, trembling, and awaited them. Three- 
quarters of the way through the surgeon in attend- 
ance cried, ‘Halt! The criminal is fainting.’ They 
took him off the cavaletto. He was dead, stone 
dead. Pain and terror had killed him. 

“No redress, of course: he was only an Italian. 

“Next day the colonel was sitting with some of 
his fellow-officers, sipping his vermouth outside the 
Caffe Pedrocchi. He was dressed in all his best, 
hussar coat on his shoulders, with arms flying loose, 
for it happened to be a festa. 

“Suddenly, a man appeared by the officers’ side 
and offered them for sale a box of matches. He was 
poorly dressed, like one of these street miserables. 
The colonel motioned him away with an impatient 
wave of his hand. Quick as lightning the man 
sprang forward, and drawing a poniard plunged it 
into the colonel’s bosom. It went straight to his 
heart. Ah, Dio, it was good to see the red blood 
spurt out—gurgle, gurgle, gurgle! The colonel fell 
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dead. The man lifted his cloak and displayed his 
face for a second. We all of us sawit: 'twas the 
father of the boy the colonel had murdered. 

“He disappeared at once, before anybody could 
arrest him. Then he got away safe to England. The 
Austrians were afraid to ask for his extradition. 
But the boy was dead, and the man’s heart was 
broken.” 

The Unblushing Radical drew a deep breath. “I 
call that,” he said, “ not only a just but an obligatory 
assassination.” 

“You seem to speak with warmth about it, 
Signor,” the Parson murmured, half in doubt what 
else to remark. 

“Yes, I do,” the old man answered, drawing one 
wrinkled hand across his white moustache; “for 
that boy was my brother; and the man who executed 
justice on the colonel, my father.” 

“There’s much to be said,” quoth the Parson, “ on 


both sides of most questions. GRANT ALLEN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRISH LITERARY SOCIETY. 

Sir,—The friendly and very interesting article which you 
devoted in your last number to the Irish Literary Society en- 
courages me to hope that you will let me say something of our 
aims and methods to the many Irish readers of THE SPEAKER, 
and to the many English readers who take a sympathetic interest 
in things Irish. The Society was formally constituted, under the 
presidency of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, on May 12th, 1892. 
Since that time we have been industriously cians funds 
sufficient to enable us to take and furnish our reading rooms in 
Bloomsbury Mansion without laying any burden on the funds 
that might accrue from prospective subseriptions. This having been 
accomplished, we held the inaugural meeting at which Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke delivered the lecture on which you have commented. 
At a garden party at which Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holiday very 
kindly entertained the Society last summer, Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy summoned us to aid in the important publishing enterprise 
which he has been long meditating; and these two addresses may 
be said to contain the chart of our future labours. A course of 
monthly lectures, free to all members, will at once be set on 
foot. Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves will, on April 12th, speak to 
us of Irish songs, and in the musical illustration of this lecture 
an eminent Irish artist, who is a member of the Society, has 
kindly offered to assist. On May 3rd Mr. Lionel Johnson will 
lecture on “The Irishman of Fiction,” and Mrs. S. Bryant 
promises us a paper for June 7th on “The Heroic Ideal of the 
Gael.” We have also made what seemed to some of us the rather 
daring experiment of establishing a class for the study of the 
Irish language. It is to be under the direction of one of the 
best of living Gaelic scholars, Mr. T. J. Flannery, and no less 
= fifteen applicants have already enrolled themselves as his 
pupils. 

In labouring for what may be called the ideal or spiritual 
nationality of Ireland, we seck to unite all Irishmen, irrespective 
of creed or polities. The Society offers one of the very few 
fields in which Irishmen may meet on perfectly neutral ground 
to work for their common country. “Irishman” means anyone 
who, in addition to sympathy with our objects, possesses any 
distinet share of Irish blood or descent. I may say, however, 
that owing to the unexpected and very gratifying interest with 
which our doings have been regarded by many persons who can 
by no stretch of interpretation be called Irish, a pro will be 
submitted to the next general meeting, March . for the 
creation of a new class of associate members, who may be of any 
nationality, and who will have all the privileges of ordinary 
members except that of sitting on the General Committee. 

In our reading rooms we provide writing materials, ete., for 
members, and they can have letters addressed to them there. 
We hope that our rooms may prove a pleasant and convenient 
centre of intercourse. Our work has a social as well as a literary 
side. Mr. Leeky once said that no young Irishman could render 
a greater service to his country than by gaining the friendship 
of another Irishman of a different creed from his own—and this, 
be it remembered, generally means a different political persuasion 
too. I shall not think that the Society has come into existence 
for nothing if it simply affords the opportunities for doing the 
services which Mr. Lecky rated so highly.—Truly yours, 

T. W. Rotteston (Hon. See. Irish Literary Society). 
Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, W.C. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
Srr,—Mr. Beesly’s letter in your last issue suggests a remark 
or two. If it shows “ want of delicacy” in Members of Parlia- 
ment to advocate, or vote for, payment of members, it would 


surely show an equal want of delicacy in members to seek offices 
which carry emoluments; and yet this is done to a very large 
extent. And, curiously enough, those who hold such paid 
offices are very generally opposed to the payment of others 
for what are no less public services ! 

With reference to the limit of the payment to members who 
have a less income than £400 a year, and the obligation resting 
upon such to declare their circumstances before their nomina- 
tion, allow me to point out that this would be a most pernicious 
system. The poorer man would be placed at a disadvantage at 
once, for the economical question would be raised, and would be 
worked with effect by the partisans of the richer candidate. 
It cannot be denied that such considerations weigh unduly with 
too large a number of the electorate. It must be payment to all 
or none. Those who advocate payment of members do so, for 
the most part, with a view to securing a fairer representation of 
the masses of the people in the House of Commons. The purse 
has been the primary qualification for Parliament too long. 
This has led to the return of a large number of men who have 
been only in partial sympathy with the aims and aspirations of 
their constituents, and has certainly paved the way for the 
establishment of an Independent Labour Party, the effect of 
which can only be mischievous. What is wanted is that every 
constituency should be able to choose the man who will be the 
best representative irrespective of the amount of his pecuniary 
means. This can only be brought about by payment of members. 
The chief danger of such a scheme is the possibility of increasing 
the number of candidates in a locality ; but this danger will be 
absolutely destroyed by requiring that a candidate shall have 
a requisition to stand signed by a certain number of electors, 
and by providing for a second ballot, which will guarantee (as is 
not the case now) that, however many are in the field in the final 
issue, the chosen of the majority shall go to Parliament.—I am, 


ete., 
York. F. Sypney Morris. 


THE CONTEMPT FOR PARLIAMENT. 


Srr,—In the thoughtful and suggestive article in this week’s 
SPEAKER the writer seems to have treated Mr. Keir Hardie 
with scant justice. If Mr. Keir Hardie be taken as the type of 
those who, with little knowledge and less experience, hastily 
condemn a system whose intricate and delicate machinery they 
fail to understand, nothing remains to be said. But there must 
be many who, having regarded from the outside the system of 
government by party with conventional awe and reverence, 
when admitted within the magic circle, have felt a sense of dis- 
truth. ie, the theory of tb 

The truth is, the theory of governmen rty is ve 
different from the practice. In theory am te 4 
alluring than the settlement of every question on its merits, 
after full and adequate discussions in which representatives of all 
classes and interests have taken part. But in practice argu- 
ments are apt to go down before consideration of party necessities 
and party tactics, and an assembly two-thirds of whom have not 
stayed for the debate can hardly be said to vote upon the merits 
of a question. Doubtless the party system has worked well, and 
is therefore entitled to our respect ; but if we would defend and 
preserve it, we should address ourselves to its real and sub- 
stantial, and not its fancied and theoretical, merits. It is a 
commonplace that the party system has succeeded because the 
English people are not partisans. Mr. Keir Hardie would have 
us become partisans, and his contempt for a system which 
compels—if it is to work—studious moderation and good-temper 
is surely not misplaced.—Your obedient servant, C.HB 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W., 

March 4, 1893. 


PAPIST AND PROTESTANT IN IRELAND. 


Srr,—I have read with pleasure the letter of “J. E. H. S.” 
in your issue of last Saturday. Will you allow me—a weekly 
reader—a word on my own account ? am a tolerant, because 
I believe the peace, the well-being of the world, depend on 
toleration. Extremists always come into collision—the tolerant 
never, because, without sacrifice of principle, they give and take. 
My neighbours know of my “tolerance,” and because of it I 
have many friends—friends both spiritual and temporal. Friend 
First asks me if I am a‘*‘ Home Raler.” I say “No!” He asks 
“Why?” I answer, “ Because there is no element of 
temporal prosperity in Ireland: no coal, no iron, ete., nothing 
but rain — rain, producing grass, and grass sheep and oxen. 
But sheep and oxen are a very small item in a 
nation’s temporal prosperity. I think, therefore, we ought to 
hold on to the wealthy country. A man with a penny in his 
pocket should not dissolve partnership with his fellow-partner 
who counts his gold by millions. This opinion of mine, I admit, 
may be set aside, because I am neither a commercial or 
monetary expert. Friend Second asks me, Do I think, should 
the Home Rule Bill pass, that the Papist would persecute the 
Protestant? I think quite the contrary. I am a Papist of sixty 
years’ standing, and I have never, up to this, done a Protestant 
even one uncivil turn. I don’t profess to be a model Papist. I 
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am a sample of the Papist class. The vast majority of 
Papists would deal with Protestants as I do—kindly. Friend 
Third asks me, Would “ Home Rule” lead to civil war ? 
Certainly not. I know a lot of Protestants, but I have never 
come across one who would care to come into collision with four 
Papists. Again, though I do not admire the spiritual wisdom of 
Protestants, I do admire the mundane. Assuredly they would 
shun the “thin red line!” Friend Fourth asks me “ What I 
would do should the Home Rule Bill pass?” My answer is— 
“T would tell my Protestant friends, if distrustful, to come to 
me, and that I would, to the very best of my ability, secure 
them fair play. But I would also add that this assurance was 
needless, because I never knew a Papist who did not esteem a 
Protestant to be both ‘a man and a brother.’ ’—Your insertion 
of this letter will largely oblige yours, 
March 13th, 1893. SacErDos HIBERNICUS. 


WHY NOT TAX AMUSEMENTS? 


Srr,—Pray give me space wherein to make a suggestion in 
connection with the financial aspect of the various proposals 
for the relief of poverty in old age. The question of cost is 
one of the chief obstacles to the acceptance of most of these 
schemes. Mr. Charles Booth’s (to name one of the most notable) 
would, it appears, require £17,000,000, though Mr. John Morley, 
in his speech on pension proposals, € the expense at £10,000,000, 
In a leader on Mr. Morley’s speech, the Daily News condemned 
any proposition to raise that amount by taxation of the necessaries 
of life, such as sugar, tea, etc., or from the income tax; and 
remarked that “ nobody has suggested any practical means of 
raising this enormous sum.” For ten years I have been advo- 
cating a new source of revenue, which, in my opinion, would 
meet this difficulty. It is a proportional stamp duty of one 
penny in the shilling on the price of tickets of admission to 
theatres, music-halls, and ‘“ gate-money” race meetings, which 
would probably realise a condilonle portion of the amount 
eal for any scheme decided upon. In every European 
country except England amusement is taxed for the benefit of 
the poor, and pensions for the destitute aged certainly come 
within that category. Such taxation was first proposed by me 
as a substitute for existing imposts on food and trade. The 
London County Council, requiring a fiscal duty in lieu of the 
relinquished Coal Dues, the suggested taxation of public amuse- 
ment was brought under their notice ; but on its formation the 
majority of the Council returned were pledged to the taxation 
of land values and betterment. 

There are no statisties of the public attendance at places of 
amusement. I note, however, that an average of nine years’ 
receipts from the municipal tax upon the 27 theatres of Paris 
amounted to £102,000 per annum. Mr. Hollingshead, in a 
return to the Home Secretary, gave the number of places of 
amusementas follows: —Theatres, 259, music-halls, 637 ; concert- 
halls, ete., 990; making a total of 1,886 places capable of seatin 
1,764,890 persons. These numbers are doubtless much diminish 
since the establishment of County Councils, many places closing 


in preference to making the alterations required in the interests - 


of public safety; but if 27 Parisian theatres yield from a 10 per 
cent. duty £102,000 revenue yearly, it is evident that 1,886 (or 
whatever less number there may now be) places of amusement, 
after making every allowance for the majority of them not being 
continuously open, would produce from a duty of 8} per cent. a 
revenue running into millions; and, if the,duty resulting from 
proprietary exhibitions (such as held for several years at Earl’s 
Court and at Addison Road), race meetings, betting rings, ete., 
is taken into account, there is little doubt that the proceeds 
would, even at the rate mentioned, amount to a large proportion 
of the sum required. For such a laudable purpose the suggested 
percentage might be raised, say, to twopence in the shilling, 
which would double the revenue. The money expended in youth 
and middle-age on pleasure would thus be made to provide 
pensions for the unfortunate in old age. 

The subject of taxing public amusement has been con- 
sidered by several Chancellors of the Exchequer, and the only 
objection in official quarters, I understand, was that my estimate 
of the revenue to be realised by it was excessive; and that it 
presented technical and other difficulties which would have to 
be overcome before such a measure could be carried into practice. 
It is very possible that the first point urged is correct. gard- 
ing the second point mentioned, I may state that for nearly 
twenty-two years I was practically concerned as a revenue 
official in the charging and enforcement of every kind of inland 
duty and licence, and it does not appear to me that the proposed 
duty would involve greater difficulties than attended man duties 
in existence, or would attach to any new duty. In fact the 
diffiealty would not be so great. A stamp duty is simplicity 
itself, compared, say, to the duty on beer, which necessitated 
taking the malt stocks of every malthouse in Great Britain, and 
the measurement and tabulation of every utensil in all the 
thousands of breweries in England and Scotland, as a preliminary, 
and the perpetual presence of officers ever afterwards, to carry 
out a most intricate system of charging duty. The tax could 
easily he collected in the form of a stamp duty. All lessees of 
places of amusement would be required to have their tickets of 


admission stamped with the amount of duty. Blank stamped 
forms for admission could be issued, on which the lessees could 
print the particulars they desired, such as “ Theatre Royal ‘ 
Admit one to the Dress Cirele. Admission 5s. Duty 5d.” 
The supply of these blank stamped tickets might be entrusted 
to the distributors of stamps; or, as the number would be very 
great, their distribution might be confided to the local revenue 
officials. If the bond of responsible sureties were given, the 
tickets might be issued without prepayment. A special form 
of embossed stamp would enable the exact amount of revenue 
derived from this tax to be known. The Zoological Gardens, 
the Tower of London, museums, picture-galleries, lectures, 
readings, and exhibitions of an improving educational tendency, 
would not be included. Performances for any charity to be 
charged duty, which might be returned on counterparts of the 
admission tickets sold being produced, and the amount handed 
to the charity stated. ‘ Complimentary” or “free admissions” 
printed as such, which are sometimes distributed freely when a 
theatre can only be filled by “ paper,” might be exempted from 
stamp-duty, if considered desirable. 

The other tax proposed is a precisely similar stamp-duty on 
tickets of admission to all “ gate-money ” race meetings (that is, 
meetings where money is paid for admission to the race-course), 
and also on the tickets of admission to betting-rings and en- 
closures. I need not here say more of the advantage of such 
taxes than that they possess the essentials and fulfil all the 
accepted conditions of good taxes. They are unobjectionable and 
sound, judged by every principle of taxation. They would be 
easy of imposition and collection, and would bear with equitable 
pressure on all classes. 

Let me, in conclusion, mention a few of the favourable opinions 
which have been already expressed on the principle of perry | 
amusement. The Duke of Argyll considers that “taxes whic 
are infinitesimally small, raised over a wide area, and depend 
upon voluntary action, are unquestionably taxes which are the 
least felt.” The late Lord Iddesleigh was of opinion that “ the 
taxes proposed might well commend themselves to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.’ The late Lord Addington (whose life-long 
efforts for the reform of the income tax will be remembered) 
wrote me, “I consider your proposal to tax theatres and other 
places of amusement to be sound in principle, and free from any 
objection that I can imagine. A tax on amusements would be 
levied on superfluities—it would be spontaneously supplied, and 
be easily collected. I would recommend that its operation be 
carefully estimated, and its advocacy entrusted to some in- 
fluential Member of Parliament, if Finance Ministers remain 
indifferent to a scheme largely entitled to their consideration.” 
The Earl of Meath “ highly approved of the proposal to tax the 
more luxurious forms of amusement.” ‘To Lord Compton, M.P., 
the idea seemed ‘“ worthy of the most serious consideration.” 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., thought that if the public would 
adopt it “a considerable revenue might be derived from it.” 
The plan he regarded *‘ as good in principle.” The late Deputy- 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, Adam Young, C.B., 
thought the proposal “an ingenious one.” The occupant of the 
Cambridge Chair of Political Economy, Professor Marshall, 
wrote that “The taxation of public amusement is not without 
many recommendations.” The Oxford Professor of Political 
Economy, the late Bonamy Price, could “see no objection to the 

rinciple of the proposed new forms of taxation. Amusement, 
Fike luxuries, are naturally fair subjects for taxation.” Professor 
Leone Levi considered the suggestion “a good one.” Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., thought something in the line suggested would be 
“a real national benefit.” 

Many newspapers have similar opinions. With one of these 
I will conclude. Truth, whose proprietor, Mr. Labouchere, M.P., 
cannot by any be regarded as prejudiced against theatrical 
enterprises, remarked, “‘ Practically the tax would fall on the 
frequenters of theatres, for the amount would be added to the 
price entrance, and we can conceive of no more legitimate tax 
than one levied on pleasure-goers for the benefit of the poor.” 

MALTUS QUESTELL HOLYOAKE. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE CLASSICAL SPIRIT IN PROSE. 

HOUGH I have not yet read M. Auguste 
Angellier’s “ Robert Burns: Vie e+ (uvres,” 

I know him to be a fine critic from a single para- 
graph that the reviews have quoted. “The style 
of Burns,” says M. Angellier, “is admirable; it is 
perfect. By the clearness and solidity of his con- 
struction, the exact proportion between expression 
and thought, his contempt of ornamentation, the 
sober tone of his words, the simple vigour, strength 
and compactness of his phrases, he ranks perhaps 
as the most classic writer in English literature. 
This place he also occupies by reason of his mode- 
rate language, which never aims too high nor too 
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deep, which is always concrete, and which, as: in 
the ancients, clothes even elevated ideas in a solid 
and terrestrial form.” ’ 

Now that Burns is “the most classic writer in 
English literature” may be disputed. Anyhow, the 
assertion wears a bullying face, and when confronted 
with it one instinctively takes a step back and looks 
about for weapons of defence. That Burns is a 
classical writer of the first order we will cheerfully 
grant: more we will not concede so long as we have 
Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” or Defoe’s “ Journal of the 
Plague,’ or Thackeray’s “Barry Lyndon,’ or 
Newman’s “ Apologia,’ to object to M. Angellier. 
But whether right or wrong in his application of it, 
M. Angellier has given us in the above passage a 
capital definition of the classical spirit in literature, 
and one that would be well worth a cool hour’s study. 

In the first place, writing, to be classical, should 
be clearly and solidly constructed, and should keep 
an exact proportion between thought and expression. 
In theory everybody admits this. Again, in theory 
everybody admits the necessity of restraint, of 
sobriety, and contempt of mere ornamentation. 
The first reviewer who comes to hand will tell us 
that in their use or neglect of restraint lie the 
reasons why Matthew Arnold and Newman are 
classical writers, and Carlyle and Ruskin any- 
thing but classical. Mr. Marzials, the other day, in 
the short Life of Thackeray he contributed to the 
“Great Writers” series (London: Walter Scott), 
found an excellent illustration of the classical spirit 
in the story of Newman’s last sermon at Littlemore. 
He tells how the preacher, whose theme was “ The 
Parting of Friends,” began simply, touching upon 
the various partings described in the Bible, and 
finally quoting Christ’s ery, “O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, that killest the prophets and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee!” “So far,” says 
Mr. Marzials, “there was nothing unusual in the 
discourse. It consisted for the most part of texts 
of Scripture. But at this point there came for a 
moment a deepening of the tone, and a passage, 
slightly ambiguous in form, though strongly marked, 
which might apply to Jerusalem or to the Church 
of England. Not, however, till the very end did the 
pent-up feeling of the situation find full expression.” 
And he goes on to describe the compelling effect of 
that noble, yet exquisitely simple, peroration be- 
ginning “And O, my brethren, O kind and affec- 
tionate hearts, O loving friends, should you know 
anyone whose lot it has been, by writing or by 
word of mouth, in some degree to help you thus to 
act. ” A better illustration of the rhetorical 
value of restraint could hardly have been chosen. 

But what chiefly pleases me in M. Angellier’s 
definition—because its constancy in all “ classical” 
writing is so frequently ignored—is his insistence 
on the concrete. I know no piece of work more 
thoroughly successful in its way than Defoe’s 
“Journal of the Plague.” It is pure fiction, and you 
probably sit down to its perusal well aware of this; 
but if the story does not capture all your prejudice 
in the first five pages, then I had almost said you 
have no business to be handling books at all. The 
secret of its success is the secret of all the best 
writing, the secret indeed of the human intellect, 
. which, like Antzeus, loses its strength when lifted 
off solid ground. Our imaginations may “stretch 
out towards the infinite,’, but after all we can 
only speak in terms of the senses, and test our 
language by comparisons which the senses supply: 
for we have no other. If we speak at large of 
matters beyond, it must be in metaphor, and can 
only persuade by “clothing our ideas in a solid 
and terrestrial form.” If we consider it, I think we 
shall find the imperative charm of Newman's 
* Apologia” to lie in this, that though the issues 
around and above the book are supernatural and in 
the highest degree exalted, the actual argument is 
a masterly handling and arrangement of mundane 
facts, and deals with nothing beyond the range of 
human observation and experience. 


Of course, the value of the concrete in literature 
is no discovery of M. Angellier. Robert Louis 
Stevenson pointed it out very early in his career, in 
his essay on Thoreau, in “ Familiar Studies.” ‘“ The 
true business of literature,” said he, “is with narra- 
tive; in reasoned narrative, and there alone, that art 
enjoys all its advantages, and suffers least from its 
defects. Dry precept and disembodied disquisition, 
as they can only be read with an effort of abstraction, 
can never convey a perfectly complete or a perfectly 
natural impression. Truth, even in literature, must 
be clothed with flesh and blood, or it cannot tell its 
whole story to the reader.” 

*‘ All this is very true,’ you may say, “ but what 
does it lead to?” Well, it has led one novel-writer, 
at any rate, to the conclusion that instead of taking 
it complacently for granted with Mr. Howells that 
the art of prose narrative is “ growing,’ we had better 
retrace our steps very humbly and sit at the feet of 
Defoe. For, as far as I can see, the modern novel 
is attempting to do almost everything but that for 
which it is fitted. Take, for instance, the present 
fashion of describing scenery. It is quite imane: a 
tenth-rate painter can in five minutes produce a 
livelier image of any given landscape than the best 
of us could furnish forth in five years. Homer 
managed with a few constant epithets: but we 
poor moderns must stagger about in our 
books like Jack-in-the-Greens overladen with mis- 
placed vegetation. The change began somewhere 
between Fielding and Scott. There is no scenery in 
Fielding. In Scott, as Mr. Stevenson points out, we 
become suddenly conscious of a background. By the 
time we reach Victor Hugo and Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer this background has become oppressive. One 
wishes the unhappy Gilliat had read his Boswell and 
been fortified with Dr. Samuel Johnson's fine 
contempt for climatic variations. Since Victor Hugo 
the nuisance has become ubiquitous : and one wonders 
what future critics will say to all this prattle about 
scenery when the fashion shall have died down. 

But a fuller discussion of this and one or two 
adjacent topics may be left for another week. Mr. 
Kipling assures us in verse that there are very many 
ways of constructing tribal lays— 


“And Every Single One Of Them Is Right ” 
—which doesn’t, I submit, prevent some being better 
than others. But just now the sun is shining, and, 


like a good citizen of the Victorian age, I must walk 
forth to admire scenery. A.T. QC 


REVIEWS. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


THE PARTITION oF AFRica. By J. Seott Keltie, Assistant- 
Seeretary to the Royal Geographical Society. With 
twenty-one Maps. London: Edward Stanford. 

HE idea and plan of Mr. Keltie’s book are happy 
and seasonable. Africa, whose north-eastern 
corner was the home of the oldest civilisation known 
to history, and whose whole northern coast line was 

dotted with Phoenician and Greek Colonies from a 

very early date, kept her interior for the most part 

unexplored and untouched by European enterprise 
or conquest till thirty or forty years ago. Now 
within the last two decades nearly every part of 
that interior has been in a sense appropriated by 
one of the great civilised Powers either in the form 
of direct annexation, or of protectorate, or of that 
vague but nevertheless very significant kind of claim 
to which the name “ Sphere of Influence’ has been 
given. To trace not only this recent process, but 
the relation to it of those earlier claims—some of 
which, and particularly that of Portugal, date as 
far back as the fifteenth century—is the object of 
the treatise, which has almost the same _ scope, 
though it pursues a more expressly historical method 
than Mr. Silva White’s excellent “ Development of 
Africa,” published a yearago. The author has wisely 
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considered that the later process could not be fitly 
dealt with unless some account were given of the 
earlier one; and, therefore, while the latter 350 pages 
are devoted to the Partition of our own days, the 
first ninety sketch what was done by the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and the English down to 1815. 

The execution of this large design leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Mr. Keltie is apt to be rather 
thin in his history, as appears from his references to 
the Carthaginians and Herodotus and the Turks in 
the earlier pages, as well as from his uncritical 
acceptance of Professor Seeley’s theory regarding 
the wars of last century. He has no very clear 
ideas of the legal nature of the so-called “ Sphere 
of Influence,” and scarcely seems to realise that it 
gives the Power claiming it no positive title, and, 
in fact, nothing more than a right to require the 
abstention of the other Power or Powers with whom 
a treaty has been made, while its assumption has no 
effect at all either upon other Powers not parties to 
the treaty, or upon the native occupants of the soil. 
He has not given nearly so full an account of the 
various stages in the progress of independent ex- 
ploration — from Mungo Park downwards — as is 
needed to comprehend the subsequent and more 
purely political part of the story; while in his 
references to very recent events, such as_ the 
Parliamentary history of the Uganda question, 
there are some material omissions and some highly 
improbable guesses as to matters which have not 
yet been revealed to the world. It is a serious 
though a common error, and one which Mr. 
Keltie might have been expected to avoid, to say 
(as he appears to do) that the Act of the Brussels 
Slave Trade Conference of 1891-imposed upon this 
country the obligation of taking effective means 
to suppress the slave trade in “British East 
Africa,” by which our author denotes the British 
sphere of influence, for the obligation was ex- 
pressly limited tothe protectorate. Mr. Keltie 
seems all through to treat a “sphere of influ- 
ence’ as being equivalent to a protectorate, and in 
fact prints this latter word across the area of the 
two British spheres, though in point of public law 
the things are wholly different. 

Allowing for the deficiencies we have noted, the 
book is one of considerable interest and value, bring- 
ing together in a compendious shape a great deal of 
information most material to an appreciation of the 


political problems which the competing Powers— 


Britain, Germany, France, Italy, and Portugal—have 
now got to work out. We have been especially inte- 
rested by the concluding chapters, which present a 
concise view of the physical conditions of Africa as an 
area to be ruled and civilised and made profitable by 
commerce. Mr. Keltie’s eminence as a geographer is 
a guarantee of the care with which this part of the 
work has been done; nor do his annexationist ten- 
dencies blind him to the drawbacks which African 
colonisation has to encounter. His broad con- 
clusion is that, with the exception of the north- 
west corner, where the south European races 
find a climate not greatly hotter than their 
own, and of the extreme south, including the 
inland high grounds as far north as the Tropic 
of Capricorn, there is no part of the continent in 
which Europeans can work all the year round or 
rear a healthy progeny. In many places they may 
live and direct to some extent the labour of others, 
but they cannot become colonists like those of 
Canada or New Zealand. The future is, therefore, 
largely in the hands of the natives, and the main 
question is, What can be made of the natives, and of 
what will it profit a European Power to hold regions 
where it is necessary not only to introduce order 
and make railways, as we have done in India, but 
also to train the people to habits of persistent 
industry ? Men talk lightly of founding an African 
Empire to resemble the British Empire in India, for- 
getting that in India we found races accustomed for 
many centuries to patient labour, and needing 
nothing beyond the upper grades of a Governmental 


administration to secure peace and prosperity. In 
Africa these elements of progress are wanting; 
slavery has been the means of securing labour. The 
negroes of the Bantu as well as of the Guinea and 
Soudanese stocks seem to be centuries behind those of 
Bengal or of China ; so that it has already been neces- 
sary to import Indian coolies into South Africa and 
bring Chinese coolies to make the railway in the 
Congo State. Mr. Keltie is hopeful, pointing to the 
fact that in some few places of East Africa the blacks 
already work for hire. It is quite possible that 
in some generations their habits may materially 
change; the mere abolition of slavery and the 
diffusion of commerce tend to teach thrift and self- 
reliance. But it is also clear that a great deal of 
capital must be sunk not only in opening up com- 
munications, but also in forming new wants and 
tastes among the natives, before a really remunera- 
tive trade can spring up. Mr. Keltie rightly 
remarks that any such trade must rest not upon 
wild products, but upon the produce of systematic 
agriculture or of mining; and he might have added 
that it will be impossible for any large import trade 
to arise till the export trade has been the means of 
causing a sensible accumulation of wealth among the 
people. To the uncertainty as to native capacities a 
further uncertainty is added in our want of know- 
ledge as to the improvability of the malarious 
coast spots where Europeans must live in order to 
conduct the commerce and the possibility of forti- 
fying their constitutions against this impalpable 
poison. Something may be done—as much has 
been done in India—by the provision of accessible 
sanatoria; and in this connection we should have 
liked to be told something about the region round 
Mount Kenia, where the area of lofty and healthy 
ground is said to be wider than that which surrounds 
Kilimanjaro. 

We must not forget to bestow a word of praise 
on the numerous and very instructive maps. They 
alone would make it worth the while of whoever 
cares for the topics dealt with to procure Mr. Keltie’s 
volume. It is a pity he has not included in it a 
short précis of the provisions of the chief recent 
international instruments, such as those of the 
Brussels Slave Trade Conference and the Anglo- 
German Agreement of 1890. These ought to find a 
place in the next edition. 


REVOLUTIONARY ELOQUENCE. 

THE ORATORS OF THE FRENCH Edited by 
H. Morse Stephens. Two vols. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 

Tue first perusal of these volumes disposed us so 
very much in their favour that it was not possible 
to express an opinion as forcibly as inclination 
urged until many tests could be applied to their 
contents; but it can now be advisedly stated that 
Mr. Stephens has produced a rarely valuable piece 
of good work—some 1,200 pages of it. It is not 
added with the object of lowering Mr. Stephens’s 
“History” of the same revolution that he has his 
subjects here better in hand, and works more freely 
within himself. Apart from the important fact that 
some of the speeches are now published in a book 
for the first time, the introductions, commentaries, 
notes, biographies, and so forth, are almost wholly 
admirable. Minor blemishes are, it is true, numer- 
ous ; but they are subordinate, and a proper revision 
will easily discover them. 

Danton is the hero of these volumes, and Mr. 
Stephens’s present view of him is in general much 
firmer, and closer to the real nature and deeds of 
that almost great man, than the earlier opinions 
expressed in the two published volumes of his 
“History”; though that he should still suggest that 
Robespierre (ii. 296) was in any way a greater man 
than Danton, passes. Norcan Mr. Stephens yet clear 
his mind of the quaint idea that Danton ought to 
have stopped the September 1792 massacres. As 
Danton said in the Convention :— 
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“No human power was in a position to arrest the flood of the 
national vengeance . . . no human power could slake the revolu- 
tionary thirst, could abate that rage which inflamed the whole 
body of a great people—a people that had never had justice from 
those greatest of culprits,” the massacred, And in fact he went, 
he had to go, with the current. ‘The just man grants no 
pardon to the wicked.” “ Every day an aristocrat, a scoundrel, 
must pay his forfeits with his head.” “To triumph over our 
external foes, we must put to death our internal enemies.” 
“ Were we to overdo justice, we should be lending arms to the 
enemy.” And again: ‘“ Never was a throne shattered that the 
splinters did not wound some honest citizens; and these disasters 
are but the sequel of that national fever that has worked miracles 
at which posterity will be astounded.” 


As well ask the physicists to still an earthquake 
as blame Danton, giant though he were, for not 
stopping those massacres of the carnivorous 
(carnassier) blood-loving Parisian “coupeurs de 
tétes.” For,to take some more of his own Bismarckian 
sayings, “a nation in revolution is like the molten 
brass that boils and refines itself in the crucible ;” 
“a revolution cannot be made geometrically ;” and 
again : “ Fear not,O France! Liberty must boil until 
all the scum is worked off.” 

It is an incalculable advantage to have all the 
speeches here in French (in which, however, there 
are many occasional errors—chiefly, one descries, 
undetected blunders in the early originals). Thus 
the reader has the pleasure of picking out, as he goes 
along, the true words of Danton’s famous sayings— 
for here the limits of our notice must confine us 
mainly to that one name: 


“There is no composition with tyrants. You cannot strike 
at kings except you strike at the head. I vote for the death 
of the tyrant.” “They threaten you with kings! You have 
thrown them down the gage—a gage that is the head of a 
king!” “Liberty has grown fat on the blood of the tyrant.” 
“ Liberty has ever been built up from the base.” ‘“ When you 
sow in the immense field of the Republic you must not count the 
cost of the seed.” “ What! you have an entire nation for a lever, 
reason for a fulcrum, and you have not yet upturned the 
world!” “To overcome the enemies of our country, we must 
show de l’audace, encore de l'andace, toujours de l’audace, and 
France is saved ”’ (2nd September 1792). 


Danton was a nobler man than Napoleon, but not 
well outfitted by nature or education for the chief 
part. Had he been a soldier, instead of a lawyer— 
the profession he abhorred—a grander issue might 
have come of his undoubted ambition. But he was 
indolent by temperament and in his tastes; he 
was even cordial and domestic. The drudgery of 
administration was repugnant to his undompted 
mind. He had none of the “lamentable assiduity ” 
of Robespierre; all his grandeur was spontaneous. 
This explains his resignation of the Ministry of 
Justice (in which, for a few weeks only, “I employed 
all the vigour of my character”), and also his retiring 
from the Committee of Public Safety (salut). The 
position of a great tribune of the people suited 
best with his genius, and he spoke and acted when 
the spirit heaved within him. Thus all his speeches 
were extempore, and he always threw all his vast 
energy into the breach: 

“What matters my reputation ? Let France be free, and my 
name be dishonoured! What is it to me that they call me 
a drinker of blood? As for that, let us, if we must then, drink 
the blood of the enemies of humanity. Let us fight, let us 
conquer our freedom, and even if we all perish we shall go 
glorious to posterity.” 

He was too mighty, too dangerous, to be allowed 
to live in the wild-beast fights of the revolutionary 
pit, the people generally standing by with delight 
to see the party-chiefs devour each other. All these 
chiefs were pushed on at a terrible pace through life 
by life—truditur dies die; the adventurers who 
shoot Niagara in barrels must go with the whirl- 
pools. So with Danton. He it was that established 
and upheld the Terror; but when he began to think 
of recoiling from its excesses, of trying to stem the 
torrent he had loosed, the suspicions of his re- 
actionary ambition, which had long been entertained 
against him by the colder bloods and the more cruel 
—for Danton was, after all, more sanguine than 
sanguinary—were re-aroused, and he was surprised, 


pulled down, and gagged without a single accusation 
that would have borne calm examination, or that 
was even formulated or coherent. 

He had often been unsuccessfully attacked before 
the final assault; but in self-defence he was only 
eloquent and forcible, and scarcely tried or cared to 
grapple otherwise with his vague accusers. ‘ Don't 
talk so much, but reply,” said “a voice”’ once in the 
Convention; and another voice sang out the words, 
“And Cromwell?” “ You are much of a scoundrel 
to tell me I resemble Cromwell,’ shouted Danton, 
with his male stentor-throat or bull’s roar, as con- 
temporaries described it. “I cite you before the 
nation!” It was “l’audace” that always pulled 
him through; and when at last the mean monster 
Robespierre, that poorly-animated imprimé, success- 
fully struck at him, it was in the dark, behind Saint- 
Just, and he took good care to arrest him first, and 
then prevent his being heard in self-defence. “Don’t 
forget to show my head to the people,” were his last 
words to Samson; “it’s worth looking at—elle est 
bonne a voir!” He was thirty-five. But once Danton 
had been hurriedly carted away to the knife, it be- 
came ridiculously easy to do for the rest, and sixteen 
weeks later the heads of Robespierre and Saint-Just 
followed his in the “ national collar,” as a document 
of the time calls the guillotine. 

It is good to read here in full the original venom- 
ous notes of Robespierre against Danton, and the 
wild and windy farrago of fallacies and coq-d-l'dne 
founded upon them by Saint-Just; and it is better 
still to follow these up with Barére’s subsequent 
report against both these worthies. 

One leading fact of the greatest significance, 
already referred to, is that Danton’s improvisations 
are the only “speeches” in these volumes ; but the 
grand seigneur of the sans-culotterie, as Garat called 
him, never troubled to revise the reports of them, 
and thus we have, unfortunately, but fragments of 
his impassioned addresses. All the other “ orators” 
wrote and read harangues, and sermons with no end, 
rather than speeches; and the ingenuous student 
will here receive a great blow when he finds that 
Mirabeau’s speeches were not his own—some twenty- 
nine of them have been traced to their authors—but 
were written for and read out by him. He was, in 
fact, to some extent “run” in the tribune by a knot 
of Genevan republicans; and his posthumous speech, 
read by Talleyrand in the Convention the day after 
his death, was wholly the actual work of one of 
these Genevese publicists, Etienne Salomon Reybaz. 

Mr. Stephens might make another good and very 
readable book out of the utterances, acts, and bio- 
graphies of the provincial “orators;” taking, for 
example, Chalier of Lyons for a type. Three port- 
folios are full of him in the Deschiens collection. 


A SCHOLAR ON A SCHOLAR. 


Isaac CasauBON, 1559-1614. By Mark Pattison. Second 
edition. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. London: H. Frowde. 
THE reissue of the late Mark Pattison’s “ Life of 
Casaubon” will be welcome to all who admire the 
author of the biography and the subject of his task. 
Casaubon is a deeply interesting figure. His life 
sheds a light on one of the most important sides 
of a most important period. Biographies such as 
this are the bypaths of history, sometimes cutting 
across the main road, sometimes proceeding side by 
side with it, sometimes diverging through tracks un- 
explored by the ordinary traveller. In this life of 
Casaubon we have a picture of the ideal scholar, 
the exact type of Browning's grammarian—weakly 
in frame, untiring in intellect, a grey spirit, yearn- 
ing with desire “to settle hoti’s business and properly 
base otin.” We see him plunged into the tumult of 
religious warfare, and dying an ecclesiastical pam- 
phleteer. But we have also a side-picture of the 
Republic of Geneva as governed by the Institutes of 
Calvin, its conduct of its University, and its struggle 
with the Dukes of Savoy ; of the ancient University 
of Montpellier, Protestant in the time of Casaubon, 
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but gradually falling under Catholic sway; of Henry 
of Navarre, his diplomatic religion and _ religious 
diplomacy ; of James I., his character and his court, 
and of the beginnings of Anglican theology during 
his reign. 

The materials for a biography of Casaubon are 
singularly rich and full. His own carefully kept 
“ Ephemerides,” his sixty volumes of “ Adversaria,” 
his life-long correspondence with Scaliger and other 
of his friends, and the memoirs of his contem- 
poraries enable us to form a truer idea of this 
unambitious and retiring personality than of any 
even of the most prominent figures in what was pre- 
eminently an age of stir, of movement, and of 
advance. Of this biography itself little need be 
said, save that it is all that could be expected or 
desired from a scholar of the nineteenth century 
writing the life of one of the greatest scholars of the 
sixteenth. It is uniformly excellent in style, and 
except for one curious aberration, the use of the 
phrase “’eave ‘alf a brick,” dignified in tone. The 
materials have been thoroughly investigated, and are 
presented fully but without undue wealth of detail. 
The book is neither a series of impressions nor a 
record of facts, but a complete and vivid portrait, 
sympathetic in its judgment and acute in its re- 
flections—avoiding effusiveness in the eulogy of 
virtues and censoriousness in the criticism of 
faults. 

The life of Casaubon naturally falls into two 
parts—his life at universities and his life at courts. 
In the former he is a scholar and a teacher; in the 
latter he is gradually metamorphosed into a theo- 
logian and a controversialist. Each of these periods 
are-further marked by two striking contrasts. At 
Geneva there are neither books nor bookmen; life is 
cramped and views are narrow; one moves in an 
atmosphere of sternness and broad-brimmed hats. 
At Montpellier the life is that of sunny Southern 
France. The interest in the subjects of his teaching 
is absorbing. Men of all classes flocked to his 
lectures, though it must be confessed that their 
enthusiasm was as overwhelming and unsatisfying 
as that with which some places greet a University 
Extension lecture. So great was the appreciation of 
his studies that he had no leisure to pursue them, and 
he relieves his mind in the pages of his diary by 
objurgating his friends as the enemies of his time. 
His royal patrons also present an interesting con- 
trast. Henry—as ignorant of letters as he was 
skilful and effective as a man of the world and a 
statesman — sacrificed what may be charitably 
described as his religion in order to gain a kingdom, 
which he governed supremely well. James—helpless 
and clumsy as a man as he was sagacious and intelli- 
gent as a scholar—owed his kingdom to his repudia- 
tion of the religion of his mother, and governed it 
excessively badly in so far as he governed it at all. 
Indeed, they carried their likeness so far that the 
pension of Henry bore about the same proportions 
to his gifts and his mistresses as that of James to his 
liberality towards his favourites. 

The position of a scholar at the time of Casaubon 
was a peculiar one, and had little in common with 
that of one in our own day. The ancient scholar 
Was engaged in the conquest of an unknown or 
rather rediscovered territory. The modern scholar 
merely continues to occupy, though doubtless also to 
improve, the conquests of his predecessors. It was 
upon ancient learning that the foremost intellect of 
the time was employed, and the scholar had all the 
prestige which attaches to the discoverer. His 
work was understood by few, but his authority was 
recognised by all. Kings could not appreciate his 
books, but they could, at any rate, grant him pensions. 
These pensions were, indeed, meagre, and his patrons 
seem to have cherished the conviction that a scholar 
ought to live on Greek roots, but a European reputa- 
tion covers a host of such deficiencies. In many 
respects the position of the ancient scholar is parallel 
to that of the modern scientist. Both may be 
considered as investigators of new fields of know- 


ledge, and, curiously enough, the religious controver- 
sialists of the day, in so far as they could find 
common ground for controversy, based their claims 
upon antiquity and made the scholar their court of 
appeal. A pamphlet of Casaubon upon the Eucharist 
would have been regarded much as an article by 
Professor Huxley or Professor Tyndall on the First 
Chapter of Genesis. In some slight respects, then, 
Casaubon stood to Catholicism in much the same 
relation «s those two eminent men to religion 
generally. The rival factions valued him chiefly as 
an instrument of controversy. For years, while he 
was in Paris, the most learned Jesuits of the day 
exhausted their energies in urbane but persistent 
assaults upon the distinguished heretic. Finally the 
ecclesiastics of England secured him and set him to 
work upon the refutation of Baronius, and it was 
while he was engaged in performing this by no 
means impossible task that he was overtaken by 
death. 

Casaubon was, indeed, always at heart a theolo- 
gian first and a scholar afterwards. Like Scaliger, 
he was a staunch Protestant, as was natural con- 
sidering that his father was a Huguenot refugee 
minister, and that he was brought up amid the 
Calvinism of Geneva. But he was too learned to 
sympathise with contemptuous rejection of the 
authority of antiquity by his antagonists. He ac- 
cepted the authority of the fathers, but drew a 
distinction between antiquity and the traditions of 
a later age. His non-partisan position irritated 
both Calvinists and Jesuits, and it was not until his 
arrival in England that he discovered to his surprise 
that he had been for many years an Anglican “ sans 
le savoir.” 

Casaubon was a scholar in the truest and best 
sense of the word. His aim in every case was to be 
sound, never to be brilliant. His investigation was 
in every case complete and conscientious; and he 
desired that his decision should not be shaken, but 
unassailable. He was a master of the art of elucidat- 
ing difficulties by parallel citations, and for this 
purpose he would compass sea and land to illustrate 
one passage. When Casaubon said, “There is no 
similar instance of this use of the words in the 
authors of this period,” it meant that he had 
searched but not found—not merely that he could 
not remember one. This is really the permanent 


| part of his scholarship, and in this particular his 


notes on many authors remain unaltered in the 
editions of to-day. But his theories as to textual 
criticisms are not those of the moderns. Casaubon 
observed the pleasing rule of adopting the easiest 
reading. Modern criticism, with some notable ex- 
ceptions among recent scholars, regards the hardest 
reading as the right one, thinking this the best way 
of explaining how it got there. It is a remarkable 
fact that the greater part of Casaubon’s work was 
spent, not upon the “ golden” authors of Greece and 
Rome, but upon those of periods usually ranked in- 
ferior, such as Athenzeus and Polybius—whether 
because the broad distinction that exists in our 
minds had not been drawn in his day, or because in 
the march of scholarship the great writers had 
already been dealt with, and he, like other scholars 
of the time—as a captain in the army of conquest— 
proceeded against those of lesser glory. 

There is nothing paradoxical about Casaubon’s 
character. He had deficiencies, but his deficiencies 
as a man were in most cases but the reverse side of 
his excellencies as a scholar. As a _ scholar his 
absorption in his work was unremitting, but in 
consequence he was niggard of his time to his friends 
and his wife, and constantly querulous as to any 
interruptions which befell him. In his methods of 
scholarship he was rigid and exacting, aiming solely 
at accuracy and soundness. As a man he was prosaic 
and unromantic. He was essentially a specialist. A 
knowledge of the classics meant to him a complete 
knowledge, and to this one object he devoted all his 
energies. Hence intellectually his range was narrow 
and his energies cramped. He passed five years in 
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England without learning English, and yet he lived 
in the age of Shakespeare. But apart from these 
points his character by no means lacks elements 
of beauty and greatness. He was incorruptibly 
honest, unaffectedly steadfast to truth, magnanimous 
to false friends and scurrilous enemies. He cherished 
his father’s memory as lovingly as his own was 
cherished by his son, Meric. Always unconscious of 
himself, it seems never to have occurred to him to do 
anything else but what seemed to be his duty, and 
of all his contemporaries none who met him speak 
otherwise than in terms of respect. His diary 
breathes a spirit of fervent piety, as constant as it 
is sincere. 


WALLER’S SACHARISSA. 
SACHARISSA: SOME AccouNT oF DorotHy SIDNEY, 
CouUNTESS OF SUNDERLAND, HER FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
1617-1684, By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
London: Seeley & Co. 


THE peculiar interest of the book before us is 
imperfectly expressed by its title, though the 
employment of this title is as a necessity. Every- 
body has heard of Waller’s Sacharissa, but many 
would have failed to identify her with Lady Dorothy 
Sidney, Countess of Sunderland. Sacharissa, how- 
ever, in her character as Waller's flame, occupies 
only two or three pages of the volume; nor could 
it have been otherwise, unless the authoress had 
reprinted all Waller’s verses. She has judiciously 
confined her republication to the two or three lyrics 
which, inspired by genuine feeling, and exquisitely 
musical and chaste in expression, will live as long as 
the language, and has passed over with slight 
reference the much larger division of these 
effusions which might be cited as proving Waller's 
belief in his own aphorism that “poets succeed 
better in fiction than in truth.” No incident of his 
wooing is recorded except its ill success, perhaps to 
be anticipated in the case of a widowed suitor twelve 
years older than the lady. In bestowing her hand 
upon the Earl of Sunderland, Lady Dorothy might 
seem to have made a better match in every point of 
view, Sunderland being not only a young man of 
rank and fortune, but, according to the unanimous 
testimony of contemporaries, a nobleman of ‘the 
fairest character and the brightest promise. But 
times of trial for nobleman and commoner were 
approaching. It was necessary to choose a side in 
the Civil War. Sunderland, like Falkland, chose the 
King’s, and fell in the same battle as Falkland, 
lamented by both parties. So great was the pre- 
vailing confusion that while Lady Dorothy’s father, 
Lord Leicester, adhered to the King, her brothers, 
Lord Lisle and the famous Algernon Sidney, fought 
for the Parliament, without, as would appear, any 
such disturbance of friendly relations as afterwards 
befell from disagreements on private matters. The 
Countess remained a widow nine years, and then 
surprised and rather annoyed her friends by 
marrying Sir Robert Smythe, a baronet on whose 
faults and virtues history is equally silent. Her 
second experience of wedded life was probably as 
short as the first, and she must have had a good 
husband in Sir Robert if there is truth in the saw, Qui 
bene latwit bene vixit. “ We cannot tell,” says the work 
before us, “how long her husband lived or where 
he died.” A son, however, survived to become the 
ancestor of a Chief Baron of the Exchequer in the 
eighteenth century. A daughter by the former 
marriage had espoused Sir George Savile, to be after- 
wards known, under the title of Lord Halifax, as the 
most brilliant statesman of his age. This union, and 
herson’saccession toequal dignity, kept Lady Dorothy 
in connection with the world of politics, and have 
contributed to preserve the reputation which she 


‘held among her contemporaries as an accomplished 


letter-writer. The clever letters written to Halifax 
in 1679-80, together with thirteen addressed to her 
brother Henry during the same period, confirm this 
judgment, and oblige us to join in the regret here 


expressed for the loss of the great mass of her corre- 
spondence, especially the letters addressed to her 
son, the versatile and crafty Robert Spencer, second 
Earl of Sunderland, which would have been an 
invaluable contribution to English history. Notwith- 
standing, however, the paucity of written memorials 
from her own pen, her intimate relations with so 
many men interesting by their character or con- 
spicuous by their station has made it possible to 
group around the heroine portraits of rare attract- 
iveness. She was the daughter of a Lord Deputy, 
the mother of a Prime Minister, and mother-in- 
law of a Secretary of State, the wife of a nobleman 
who laid down his life for the first Charles, and the 
sister of a patriot who was beheaded by the second. 
Her father, fortunately, kept a diary, and much 
of her brothers’ highly interesting correspondence 
has been preserved. The work before us turns 
these materials to the best literary use, and exhibits 
a striking picture, not merely of the heroine, 
but of the courtly circles in which she moved 
—a romantic and fascinating, if in her latter 
years already a deteriorating, society. There is, of 
course, little original research in the book, but old 
materials have been condensed and combined with 
admirable judgment. Some particulars are of special 
interest, such as the infinite consternation occasioned 
by Charles’s dangerous illness in 1679, the perform- 
ance of Julius Cesar got up by Algernon Sidney as 
an oblique stroke at Cromwell, and the depreciation 
of Waller’s poetry by the rising generation in Charles 
the Second’s latter days. That this was not universal 
is shown by Horace Walpole’s testimony concerning 
Archbishop Blackburne, a young man at that period: 
“Waller was his favourite poet, whom he often 
quoted.” 


AN ESSAYIST, AND OTHERS. 


Points oF View: Essays IN Miniature. By Agnes 

Repplier. London: Gay & Bird. 
THESE most agreeable and entertaining essays are 
from the pen of the American lady who lately 
incurred the heavy censure of a patriot of her own 
community for quoting from British rather than 
from native authors. We can only advise Miss 
Repplier to plead guilty and throw herself upon the 
mercy of the court, for it would be idle to deny that 
in these two pleasant volumes she does quote from 
British writers with far greater frequency than from 
American ones. Writing as we do on British soil, 
we cannot count Miss Repplier an offender against 
any things which are mala in se, and if therefore 
she should be compelled to seek the protection of our 
flag she may reckon upon a hearty welcome and 
may take our word for it that she shall never be 
extradited. 

This habit, however, of frequent quotation is one 
which from a literary point of view—(any other is 
absurd)—requires a little looking after. It may be 
indulged in too freely. Nothing is more tedious than 
a long catena of authorities, whilst to be too 
constantly tripped up in your reading by suddenly- 
imported jests or sayings is often provoking. An 
author should never be crowded out by his own 
guests. At every table we should ata glance discern 
the host. Still, when skilfully handled, judicious 
quotations add greatly to the charm of speech or 
essay. Ina lengthy treatise, unless it be one of a 
purely controversial character, frequent quotations 
are seldom effective. A book may, indeed, be 
constructed almost entirely of quotations and yet 
give great pleasure, but the writer, to manage this, 
must be a humorist of the first water, like 
Burton or Montaigne. Southey attempted this 
feat in his “ Doctor,” which extends over seven 
volumes, but he failed, owing to his deplorable 
deficiencies as a humorist. The “ Doctor” deserves 
respect, but as a book it has no independent existence. 
The first volume has great merit, which disappears 
afterwards. 

Our older prose writers, being for the most part 
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learned men, indulged freely in deep potations from 
the works of previous scholars; but it is, we think, 
true that the greater the originality of an author the 
more we regret his quotations. For example, in 
Bacon’s Essays we would willingly dispense with 
them altogether. They but dull the edge of his un- 
rivalled wit. In the lighter walks of literature such 
quotations as obviously rise spontaneously to the 
mind of the author as he writes are usually an 
enrichment of the soil. A reader is always glad to 
have evidence of the fitness of an author for the 
task he has undertaken ; and if he is discussing books 
and reading it is but natural that his own page 
should bear testimony to his gleanings in many 
fields. Apt quotations are proofs of good faith. 
What would Hazlitt be without his quotations? 
He would be a wit; but his gusto, his tender side, 
would be gone. Lamb, as became a man of his 
originality, is no great quoter; but when he does 
name an author or indulge himself in a few 
borrowed lines, how great is the impression pro- 
duced! To drag quotations in, neck and heels, to 
fill up the page is an abominable offence; to shower 
them at random is evidence of a debilitated intelli- 
gence or a corrupted taste. If an author has a quick 
memory and a lively fancy, he will do well to keep 
his quotations down; to weed them out somewhat 
relentlessly ; but, on the other hand, never to quote 
at all argues either a lamentable insensibility or an 
odious self-conceit. 

But we are wandering from Miss Repplier, whose 
books prove her to be one of those happy souls who 
walk in glory and in joy through the pleasant paths 
of literature. She is neither British nor American, 
but simply a lover of all things which are good, and 
sensible, and true, and amusing. She is dominated 
by no distressful theory. She does not want toagree 
with Mr. Shorthouse, who, so Miss Repplier declares, 
has said that “ Don Quixote will come in time to be 
recognised as one of the saddest books ever written.” 
A keen intelligence is at play in these two volumes. 
Miss Repplier is a great quoter; as a matter of 
criticism we should say she quotes too frequently 
from living authors. There is a rule in courts of law 
that no text-book may be quoted unless the author is 
dead, except by leave of the judge. It isan excellent 
rule. Miss Repplier’s quotations are, however, all 
spontaneous, and carry with them the pleasant 
flavour of past delight; the reader feels instinctively 
that Miss Repplier was enjoying herself when she was 
reading the books she quotes from, and that she read 
them, not to quote from, but to enjoy herself. 

After all, people may say what they like, but 
enjoyment is a great thing. It is hard toaccomplish 
happiness; if you get any, it is certain to be blurred 
and blotted before it has been long in your posses- 
sion, and everything which makes either for happi- 
ness or enjoyment—(and enjoyment may be defined 
as “income” and happiness as “capital”)—everything 
which casts a shadow on our dull prison-walls is 
worthy of most careful cultivation. Much unreal 
nonsense has been talked about books; but, when all 
is said and done, a lively, cultivated taste for poetry, 
novels, criticism of books—old and even new—is the 
most cheerful companion with whom to go through 
life that has yet been discovered. 

It would be easy to quote from Miss Repplier. 
Others will hereafter do unto her even as she has 
done unto them; but as her books are slender and 
cheap, and her essays short, we forbear; the books 
should be read. She pleads for humour, which she 
manages to spell with only one “u.” Nor is it 
possible to be angry with her for doing so, when we 
remember that Dr. Johnson spelt horror with a “u” 
before the final “ r,’ and that we do not. She writes 
of “Books that have Hindered Me,” of “ Pleasure 
—a Heresy,” of “ Fiction in the Pulpit;” she defends 
Villains, and denounces Notes. She admires Miss 
Austen to the true pitch of infatuation, says a good 
sword for incident and plot, and generally conducts 
herself throughout as a sensible, humorous, and 
observant woman should. 


It would be unjust, however, to leave the impres- 
sion that Miss Repplier is a flippant, cynical soul, 
only on the leok-out for a laugh. She is nothing of 
the kind. Her essay on English love-songs, though 
the introductory part of it is in our judgment a 
little marred by consciously fine writing, is as good 
as good can be, and throughout all her essays there 
is ever present a spirit reverent of all that is worthy 
of reverence. It is impossible really to love the 
things which are of good report unless at the same 
time you hate and ridicule the things which are of 
evil report. To have a genuine passion for John 
Milton and Sir Edwin Arnold is a sheer impossibility. 
Miss Repplier both loves and hates. She does well. 


NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 

RaBBIT, THE VooDoo, AND OTHER SORCERERS. By 
Mary Alicia Owen. With introduction by Charles Godfrey 
Leland. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

THIs is a volume of stories of the “ Uncle Remus” 
kind, but collected independently on entirely new 
ground, so that any points which the two have in 
common are highly important from the folk-lorist’s 
point of view. These coincidences are less obvious 
than one might, at first sight, be led to expect. 
Brer Rabbit, though giving a title to the volume, is 
not the most conspicuous figure in it. That position 
belongs to the Woodpecker—the magic bird, we may 
remember, of ancient Italy. Picus and Faunus are 
among the names which loom up dimly out of the 
pre-Roman ages. 

Miss Owen (who, it may be remembered, contri- 
buted a paper on “ Missouri-Negro Traditions” to 
the Folk-Lore Congress of 1891) has gathered these 
tales in the outlying districts of Missouri—among a 
people familiar to her from childhood. Not the least 
interesting part of the book is the setting of the 
stories, which, unobtrusive as it is, contains some 
capital character drawing. The part of Uncle 
Remus is sustained by five coloured “ aunties,” of 
whom only one, however, is entirely of negro race. 
The rest, with the exception of Madame Bougareau 
(otherwise “Miss Boogarry” and “ Big Angy”), a 
French-Indian half-breed, are all of mixed African 
and Indian blood, in varying proportions. And 
there is a strong Indian element in all the stories. 
The weirdest and the most distinctively Indian are 
those told by Big Angy. The idea that it is unlucky 
| to tell stories before the first frost is entirely Indian. 
So is the idea of “Thunder-Land,”’ and the great 
“ Thunder-bird ’—the eagle—who has his dwelling 
there. The story of the eagle who became a girl and 
married an Indian (p. 305) is one of the endless 
variants of the Cupid and Psyche legend. Mr. 
Leland has added footnotes to the stories, here and 
there, pointing out coincidences with the legends of 
other nations (he finds several parallel passages in 
the Finnish Kalevala) or suggesting the provenance 
of some item in the tale. He does not tell us 
whether the “ Old Boy ” who figures several times in 
the stories is the imported European devil or some 
aboriginal figure—probably a combination of both. 
His wife is also met with more than once (in the 
tale of the mosquitoes, on p. 210, and also in the 
story of Rabbit and the silver bubble, on p. 179), 
instead of the mother and grandmother usually 
introduced in Teutonic legend. We get, moreover, a 
description of this lady :— 

“* Was she awfully, awfully ugly?’ 

“*Huh! dat she wuzzunt! De debbil ain’ no 
fool. He kin pick out de good looks de same as de 
nex’ un. She wuz ez pretty ez a painter an’ ez sassy 
ez a yallah gal. She got one fut lak Ole Rabbit 
dough, an’ de urr lak de deer. Her han’s dey wuz 
wite an’ pretty, but dey got de claw ’pon de end 
like a pussy-cat’s.’” 

The same story tells how Rabbit made a fetish in 
order to catch a rattlesnake, which fetish, Mr. 
Leland thinks, is the real original of Uncle 
Remus’ Tar Baby, “because it corresponds more 


closely to the making of the magical mannikin as 
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found in European sorcery.” It is curious, by-the- 
bye, to find that Rabbit, when he has finished the 
fetish, sings over it as a spell— 
“ Byo, baby-buntin ! 
Yo’ daddy gwine a-huntin’!” 

But the narrator may have supplied, for the 
occasion, words which she knew to be familiar to 
her child-hearer. 

One word as to the illustrations, by Mr. Louis 
Wain and Miss Juliette A. Owen. They are, one 
and all, delightful—more especially those which, by 
a kind of intentional naiveté, reproduce the style 
of children’s early drawings, or the rock-scratched 
figures of Indians and Bushmen. As is often the 
case in primitive art, the figures make up in spirit 
and expression for what they lack in technical skill ; 
indeed, the absence of the latter quality enhances 
their humorous quaintness. Such is (on p. 65) the 
scene immediately after the battle in which Wood- 
pecker “des natchelly laid out” Old Blue Jay. So, 
too (p. 72), the picture of Woodpecker making magic 
birds and sending away his own family, who are 
seen disappearing in the distance, with their pro- 
vision-wallets on their backs; or that of the invalid 
Mocking-Bird and his wife, on p. 123. The one on 
p. 89 admirably expresses the confused feeling with 
which the narrators of the stories seem to regard 
their subjects. They have never consciously made 
up their minds whether to regard a “cunjer” bird 
like the Woodpecker definitely as a bird or a man. 
Consequently, he appears sometimes as one, some- 
times as the other, as the exigencies of the story 
seem to require; and the picture shows us something 
between a Woodpecker and an Indian chief, whose 
drooping wings might do equally well for a feather 
mantle or painted robe, and whose face, for all its 
unmistakable beak, shows characteristically Indian 
features. 

Some people, who do not care for dialect in any 
form, may be frightened away from this book by 
the amount of “nigger-talk” it contains. But Mr. 
Leland has explained all the really unfamiliar words 
(and that between brackets on the spot where they 
occur, and not in a vocabulary at the end of the 
book, where they would have to be searched for), 
and Miss Owen has given all “Big Angy’s”’ tales 
(which would have offered peculiar difficulties) in 
ordinary English. We have only to add that the 
proofs would seem to have been read. somewhat 
hurriedly—at least we have noticed several palpable 
and perplexing errors. On p. 217, in the footnote, 
“ stag” ought surely to be substituted for “ story”’; 
and in the note on p. 295, “ trees” should probably 
be “ bees.” But this is the only fault we have been 
able to find—except that we wish the book were a 
little longer. 


FICTION. 
Lire’s TAPESTRY; OR, HOMES AND Heartus. By Caradoc 
Granhim. Three vols. London: Ward & Downey. 

“TI Forsip THE Banns!” By Frank Frankfort Moore. 
Three vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
Tuat Hatrep Saxon. By the Lady Greville. 

London: Ward & Downey. 
“WE are not to forget that a play is, or ought 
to be, a very short composition,” is the maxim 
prefixed (apparently in irony) to one chapter of 
“ Life’s Tapestry.” That Burke’s excellent advice is 
not obviously applicable to a‘novel is demonstrated 
by the author in a portentous book of seven hundred 
pages, from the perusal of which the reader will 
arise a sadder and by no means a wiser man. For, 
even should he possess sufficient strength and deter- 
mination to persevere to the bitter end of those 
pages, he will have obtained no glimmer of intelli- 
gence as to the plot or purport of the story. True, 
there is a preface (called by the author Prolegomena) 
in which, with Johnsonian pompousness, he informs 
us that “it is around the hearth where (sic) the 
affections germinate, aggrandise, and circulate,” and 
he appears to cherish some intention of carrying out 
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that idea by means of a family chronicle. But alas! 
after wading through fifty-five pages devoted to a 
catalogueof nursery-furniture, we begin to realise that 
we “get no forrarder.”” The nursery is inhabited 
by two children, whose father instructs them upon 
such frivolous topics as Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, and 
Daniel, in seven-leagued words which the children 


regard as “noble language.” The noble language All Me 
consumes another fifty pages, and the children beotrgy | 
apparently succumb to it, for at this point they almost ft 
vanish from the story. Their long-winded parent, of epigra 
however, survives until the second volume, in which volumes, | 
the reader is enabled to gloat revengefully over his §°0™P — 
sufferings from colic—described with disgusting immaturi 
minuteness—induced by some mulled claret. The undeniab 
wine has been poisoned—from no perceptible motive trifling a 
—by his host, an ancient baronet of some ninety-six § CORCe™RY' 
summers. Poor Mr. Fitzthorpe is rendered most F. Frank 
unpleasantly sick, but still the language of that his —— 
heroic man remains invincibly noble. ‘I feel drowsy, and ev = 
Fenton, and I have much pain in the abdomen,” he fateful 
remarks to his valet; “it must have been that chill beneath | 
—it was like an attack of ague, it had entirely sus- the defec 
pended digestion, assimilation had not begun—every- Lady 
thing as I had swallowed it was ejected.” “ You Hated 8 
were sick, sir?” said Fenton. With the recovery of such as i 
the sick man, both he and his murderer-host pass apared stu 
beyond our ken, and the third volume breaks new §* standit 
ground. Here we are introduced to an objectionable making 
small boy called Percy, who, being taken for the first palatable 
time to church, experiences a “ moment of ecstasy” takes pl 
where healthy-minded urchins would merely be § °OU'S® 
yawning. Percy has a tutor, the Rev. Geoffray affection 
St. Chad, a holy young creature who never misses an Mrs. M al 
opportunity of instructing mankind. He takes 
advantage of a choir-practice to deliver an incidental daughte 
lecture occupying eighteen pages; so that one is § POSS®Ss!! 
thankful to escape with a sermon of only eleven §'°C®!V® } 
pages, later on. Nobody poisons St. Chad, however, the oF 
despite the provocation; and the story ends in as §8@°sts- 
purposeless a manner as it began. Of plot, it will be J ©O"SP!re 
seen, there is no trace, whilst in style it is a very soil. In 
miracle of grotesque “high-falutin.”’ The following but the 
quotation is a typical one :— — : 
“When, at moments, he felt as if the ground were eut from anes 
under his feet, the Time-spirit of the rationalistie man, with S x 
headlong ferocity, would rush back, assert its empire, justify its 9° — ° 
ways, dismiss all seruples, all rising doubts, deride the ques- devouri 
tionings that had as vitriol been corroding the smooth surface of § Mansion 
self-satisfaction ; and finding himself once more on the aceus- § with its 
tomed and familiar arena of being, the autocracy of self, with its J humane 
serutatory hatreds, its obstinate antagonisms, would surge back J over th 
again, stiffening as cooling lava in the customary channels of J and che 
feeling; and the awakened perceptions, the nascent resolves, f h 
became then as sulphurous petrifactions, that, spectre-like, east or tho 
a gruesome shadow over the hardened surface of the stultified 9 horse a 
SOUL.” fox-hun 
A public ever eager to be amused has, we see, 8 Probe 
already exhausted the first edition of Mr. Frankfort § ® sporti 
Moore’s entertaining story, “I Forbid the Banns.” 
In this story the author has chosen a decidedly THE 
delicate theme, but he handles it with a brilliant J yy, Roy 
audacity that is very engaging. Bertha Lancaster, With 
a beautiful Australian heiress, has unfortunately Prope 
imbibed vague and lofty theories of Free Love We have 
theories which, in the purest innocence, she is fully 9 °%™0"8 * 
prepared to carry into practice “ when so dispoged.” § °PPTessi¢ 
The hour and the man soon present themeelves, for Ro 
on her voyage to England she encounters Julian § of cortai 
Charlton, an impressionable young man waiting for § students 
his affinity to reveal herself. Their meeting § brethren 
is of a rather romantic nature, and they instantly J «chieved 
fulfil their destinies by mutually falling in love. § £r spect 
Charlton duly asks Bertha to become his wife, and peng 
is horrified at the divcovery of her impracticable «ix 4 
theories regarding the marriage ceremony, with § ticular, ; 
which she insists on dispensing. He struggles hon- § Rouman 
ourably against her “ principles,” which he perceives § 417; aln 
to be tounded on utter ignorance of the world and § ®fficially 
human nature. But jealousy of another and less  @nguag: 
scrupulous suitor precipitates the event. Julian schools ; 
yields; and the young couple set up a “union of clotion 


hearts” obviously foredoomed to failure. Bertha 
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finds herself “cut” by the women and insulted by the 
men, whilst Julian is galled by intolerable jealousy 
and enraged to find himself regarded as a heathen 
seducer by his male acquaintances. In this troubled 
situation the sagacious reader will plainly discern 
the harmless, necessary marriage certificate looming 
on the horizon. 

Aili these grievous complications are most vi- 
vaciously set forth by the author, who is, indeed, 
almost fatiguingly sprightly. A constant ripple 
of epigram and paradox runs through the three 
volumes, emphasised by a jerky, staccato style of 
composition which savours of self-consciousness and 
immaturity. The book, clever and amusing as it 
undeniably is, is faulty as a work of art. It is 
trifling and desultory. The author is clearly more 
concerned to impress us with the pretty wit of Mr. 
F. Frankfort Moore than with the vraisemblance of 
his puppets. Yet there is one episode of such vivid, 
and even striking interest—the description of the 
fateful day whose close leaves Bertha established 
beneath Charlton’s roof—that it goes far to condone 
the defects of this brilliant and beguiling book. 

Lady Greville knows her public, and in “ That 
Hated Saxon” she mixes for it a savoury compound 
such as it loves. Pretty Irish girls, gallant English- 
men, sturdy squires, discontented peasantry, form 
a standing dish that, flavoured with a dash of love- 
making and a strong seasoning of sport, is ever 
palatable to a certain class of readers. The action 
takes place in Ireland, of course; and, equally of 
course, the hated Saxons win their way into the 
affections of the pretty Irish girls who have tested 
Mrs. Malaprop’s formula by “ beginning with a little 
aversion.” The girls in question are the charming 
daughters of an impoverished squire, M.F.H., who, 
possessing more hunters than cash, has arranged to 
receive into his household two young Englishmen in 
the capacity called by genteel poverty “ paying 
guests.” The girls, with commendable patriotism, 
conspire to drive away the hated Saxons from Irish 
soil. In this attempt they lose not only their pains 
but their hearts. The weaker girl, Kathleen, suc- 
cumbs to the fascination of a “ black eye” acquired 
by one hated Saxon ia the hunting-field; whilst the 
stronger-minded Eileen holds out stubbornly until 
Saxon No. 2 saves her little sister’s life from the 
devouring flames which lay waste the ancestral 
mansion. Even then the course of true love runs 
with its usual frowardness ; but Lady Greville is too 
humane to doom her readers to unavailing regret 
over the lovers’ ultimate destinies. It is a bright 
and cheery story of its kind, with plenty of interest 
for those who can appreciate the “points” of a 
horse and who delight in animated descriptions of 
fox-hunting. As for the student of psychology—he 
is probably too wise to seek his prey in the pages of 
a sporting novel. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE DUAL MONARCHY. 


THe ROUMANIAN QUESTION IN TRANSYLVANIA AND IN Huvunaary. 
With an Ethnographical Map. Vienna, Buda Pesth, Graz, Cluj: 
Property of the Authors. 

We have noticed more than once the agitation now in progress 

among the Roumanians of Trinsylvania against the alleged 

oppressions of the domiuant Magyars. We have now betore 
us a remarkable and instructive document—a rejoinder of the 

Roumanian students of Transylvania and Hungary to a reply 

of certain Magyar students to a manifesto of the University 

students of Roumania setting forth the grievances of their 
brethren in the Dual Monarchy. It is in English of the sort 
achieved by foreign hotel porters, but it affords admirable matter 
for speculation to those who are interested in the future of that 

Empire whose centro of gravity is at Buda Pesth. There are 

more than two and a half millions of Roumanians in Hungary, 

and six and a half millions of Magyars. Transylvania, in par- 
ticular, shows an immense Roumanian preponderance, yet the 

Roumanians have only*one member of the Legislature out of 

417; almost all officials are Magyars, and those who are not are 

officially advised to Magyarise their names; the Roumanian 

language is ignored in the courts and discountenanced in the 
schools ; and the Roumanian has to suffer all sorts of petty 
oppression at the hands of his Magyar neighbours, especially at 
election times. We do no! vouch for these statements, but we 


recommend the manifesto (obtainable from Mr. Popovici, of Graz) 
to all students of Continental polities. A well-informed corre- 
spondent, writing in our columns some weeks ago, mentioned a 
prediction that Hungary would in future be the head of a Balkan 
Confederation. It is difficult to reconcile this prediction with 
the state of things depicted in this manifesto. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE old “ Coffee-houses” have played so important a part in 
the polities, society, and literature of England that it was in- 
evitable that soon or late their historian should arise. He has 
duly appeared in the person of Mr. Forbes Robinson, and the 
result is a gossiping, picturesque book. Travellers who visited 
the East in the earlier years of the seventeenth century brought 
back descriptions of the coffee-houses of Constantinople ; om in 
the days of the Commonwealth an enterprising Jew, with the 
keen eye for business which is characteristic of his race, opened 
the first ecoffee-house in England at Oxford, and in 1655 the 
earliest coffee club was established in that8city under the shadow 
of All Souls’ College. It met in the house of one Tillyard, a 
well-known apothecary and stout Royalist, and, oddly enough, the 
young scholars and wits who frequented it became, after the 
Restoration, the men who founded the Royal Society of London. 
Meanwhile, the first London coffee-house in 1652, in St. Michael’s 
Alley, Cornhill, and the merchants, as well as the idlers of the 
metropolis, quickly fell in with the new fashion. Afterwards 
eame the Plague, and then the Great Fire of London, and in 
the wake of both for awhile, desolation. After the Revolution 
the coffee-houses spread to every quarter of the town, and there 
was scarcely a class, or even a profession, in the community 
which had not its special place of resort. Wills’ Coffee-house 
has been immortalised by Matt Prior, and there it was that 
Dryden held his court. Dick’s Coffee-house, near Temple Bar, 
was scarcely less famous, and at the Grecian hard by in Devereux 
Court, off the Strand, men of the stamp of Sir Hans Sloane and 
Sir Isaac Newton did not disdain to forgather. Coffee, it 
appears, was not the only kind of drink that was sold in these 
places, for we hear of tea and chocolate, sherbet and ale; indeed, 
the beverages were sometimes as mixed as the company, but in 
the main, coffee was the vogue. Addison in the Spectator and 
Idier have taken us behind the scenes, and with their help it is 
not difficult to conjure up the Whig and Tory coffee-houses 
which were centres of political gossip and intrigue, as well as 
veritable schools of scandal, from the days of Queen Anne to 
those of George III.- At Garraway’s and the Grecian, at Dicks’ 
and Wills’, and at Jerusalem, at Salter’s, men satisfied their 
thirst not only for coffee but for news, and no one who reads at 
all carefully this vivacious chronicle will doubt the truth of Isaac 
D'Israeli’s words : “ The history of coffee-houses ere the invention 
of clubs was that of the manners, the morals, and the polities of 
the people.” 

“Literary Blunders” is a title which suggests a veritable 
comedy of errors, but we cannot honestly add that Mr. Wheatley 
has turned so promising a theme td the best account; he has 
merely compiled a somewhat dull book on a diverting subject, 
and the aneedotes, old and new, which he recounts are not woven 
together with much skill or with the vivacity which we might 
reasonably expect to find in such a record; yet scattered up and 
down the volume are blunders of authors. translators, and 
printers of so comical a kind that even a dissatisfied critic grows 
genial. Broad grins are even possible when we are confronted 
with the errors of the schoolboy. A lad at a School Board 
examination was asked to write a short biography of Jonah, and 
he sat down and wrote quickly the following astounding account 
of the prophet :—‘“ He was the father of Lot, and had two 
wives. One was called [shmale and the other Haghar; he kept 
one at home and he turned the other into the desert, when 
she became a pillar of salt in the daytime and a pillar of fire at 
night.” The American child, however, as usual contrived to 
outrun all competitors in a brief statement concerning another of 
the prophets :—‘“ Elijah was a good man who went up to heaven 
without dying. and threw his cloak down for Queen Elizabeth to 
step over.” This promising boy was evidently not troubled hy 
nice distinctions between sacred and profane history. The 
* Tue Earty History oF Corree-HousEs IN ENGLAND. By Edward 

Forbes Robinson, B.A. Illustrated. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 

Triibner & Co, Crown 8vo. 

Literary A Carrer IN THE History oF Human 
Error.’’ By Henry B, Wheatley, F.S.A. The Book Lover's Library. 
London: Elliot Stock. 12mo. (3s. 6d.) 

East ANGLIA--PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. * 
By J. Ewing Ritchie. Second Edition. London: Jarrold & Sons. 
Demy 8vo. 

Tac Testimony OF THE TEETH TO Man's PLAcE IN NATURE. 
H. Balkwill, V.P.O.S., L.D.S., ete. 
Triibuer & Co, Crown 8vo. (63.) 

SELECTED PormMs oF MattHew Arnotp. Golden Treasury Series. 
London & New York: Macmillan & Co. 12 mo, (2s. 6d.) 

A Scnoot InTropucTION TO THE ComMERCIAL Sciences, By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A. London: Percival & Co, Crown 8vo. 

Tue GroGrapuy OF THE British CoLoniFs AND DEPENDENCIES. By 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S., and J. Francon Williams, F.R.G.S. 
London and Liverpool : George Philip & Son, Crown 8vo. (2s. Gd.) 
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little book may serve to wile away an idle hour; but, on 
the whole, it is disappointingly slight and sometimes unex- 
pectedly dry, and any printer’s reader of the requisite experience 
and wit could have liberally replenished these “ Literary 
Blunders ” by droll modern instances. 

Mr. Ewing Ritchie’s “ East Anglia,” although written in a 
somewhat desultory and colloquial strain, abounds in pleasant 
gossip, racy anecdotes, and genial reminiscences of places and 
people when the century was young. Lingering traditions of 
the countryside are interwoven with the personal recollections of 
the author, who was born a good many years ago now at the 
village of Wrentham, in Suffolk, where his father was minister 
of the Independent meeting-house. East Anglia has always 
been one of the strongholds of Nonconformity, and towns like 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Ipswich, Stowmarket, and Bungay, are to 
this day full of memories of the old Dissent. We gain glimpses 
of many a sturdy Radical of the old school, like John Childs of 
Bungay, the Nonconformist printer, who had the honour to be 
sent to Ipswich Gaol in 1837 as the first person imprisoned for 
the non-payment of Church rates. There are pen-and-ink 
portraits also in the book of men of an altogether different stamp 
—such as Sir Astley Cooper, George Borrow, Bernard Barton, 
and Bishop Stanley of Norwich. Here and there Mr. Ritchie 
dips into the historical annals of East Anglia in order to recall 
the worthies of an earlier age. The book is atertaining and 
picturesque, and it appeals in a special degree to those who 
like to be reminded of the men who adorned and the manners 
which prevailed in the old days of Nonconformity. 

A sidelight on the Darwinian hypothesis is cast in Mr. 
Balkwill’s volume on “The Testimony of the Teeth to Man’s 
Place in Nature.” We gather from the preface that the author 
is a dentist of wide experience and of avowed leanings in the 
direction of metaphysics and theology. In this book he has 
brought his professional studies to bear on the interpretation of 
the evolutionary theory, and what he has to say concerning the 
testimony of the teeth to the origin of man is at all events 
worthy of consideration. Thirty years spent in the critical 
examination of the peculiarities of human teeth have brought 
Mr. Balkwill to some definite conclusions, and he states that he 
has accumulated facts which verify in the following points Dar- 
win’s theory. In the first place, he holds that there is a frequent 
oceurrence of variations from the normal type, and that there is 
evidence also of occasional reversions to older types; next, that 
this reversion is towards the apes, and weer. wd the chim- 

nzee. He also contends—without going beyond his own 
Come of comparative anatomy—that there is evidence that 
man’s resemblance to the lower animals is not an ideal one 
merely, but one of actual descent. We cannot enter here into 
the train of argument by which these and other assertions are 
supported, but Mr. Balkwill deserves thanks for the array 
of Pets which he has gathered in his own departinent, as well as 
for the ingenuity and skill with which he has brought them to 
bear in the elucidation of the central idea of his book. | 

The latest addition to the cheap re-issue of “The Golden 
Treasury Series” is a slim volume which contains “ Selected 
Poems of Matthew Arnold,” and it worthily represents all that 
is most characteristic and enduring in his final contributions to 
a department of literature to which his most permanent and 
valuable work belongs. We know of no better criticism, in brief, 
of Matthew Arnold—and it is one which covers alike his strength 
and his weakness—than that which describes him as a “ minia- 
ture Goethe.” If the stress be placed on the qualifying word, 
no serious exception can be taken to such = aoleilion. The 

resent selection was originally published in the summer of 

878, and since then it has been reprinted no less than eleven 
times. It seems almost a pity that the book was allowed to 
‘appeal in point of price to a much wider audience without a line 
in the shape of critical estimate or biographical introduction. 
In another month it will be five years since Matthew Arnold—a 
man who was youthful in spirit if not in years, and who possessed 
beyond most the keen zest of life—was suddenly called away iu 
the thick of the battle, and the time has come in it is possible 
to take a perfectly dispassionate view, if not of his prose, at all 
events of his poetry. 

Two useful educational manuals to which nothing more than 

ssing allusion is here possible are Mr. Whitfield’s “School 
Spusinetion to the Commercial Sciences,” an admirable series 
of graduated lessons on commercial and industrial law and on 
the theory and practice of commerce in all its ramifications. 
The curriculum of the First Grade Schools of Belgium has been 
closely followed, and Mr. Whitfield has done his best to make 
lads familiar with all the leading branches and most important 
aspects of contract, barter, credit, and distribution. We know 
of no handbook more likely to prove of practical assistance to 
teachers who wish to give effect to the scheme of commercial 
education now encouraged by the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the British Empire. The other volume is a brief 
handbook containing the physical, political, and commercial 
landmarks in “The Geography of the British Colonies and 
Dependencies.” Such a sketch brings vividly into view not 
only the magnitude of the Empire, but the rapid growth in all 

uarters of the globe of British commerce. The arrangement of 
the volume is excellent, and it is possible to turn at once to any 


particular —- of the colony to which reference is made, 
for facts and figures concerning climate, productions, inhabi. 
tants, government, natural features, industries, commerce are 
thrown into relief on the page by the use of bold eatch-words. 
The information appears to have been brought as nearly as 
possible up to date, and the value of the manual is enhanced by 
a coloured map and a full and careful index. ‘ 
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THE WEEK. 


THE proceedings in the House of 
Commons on Thursday marked 
the lowest depth which has as 
yet been reached by the Tory 
party in the pursuit of obstruction. On Thursday 
morning the Standard scolded the Opposition 
for not having continued the vigorous line of 
action which had brought about the postpone- 
ment of the Home Rule Bill. Instantly respond- 
ing to this exhortation, the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition embarked in the evening sitting upon a 
course of factious obstruction, by means of which 
several hours were wasted. The flimsy pretext was 
the release of a youth named Foley who was im- 
prisoned on a charge of possessing an infernal 
machine—a gas-pipe filled with gunpowder—and 
whose sentence had been reduced on the recommend- 
ation of the Lord Chief Justice himself. Messrs. 
Carson and Barton, two Irish lawyers who 
were conspicuous in criminal courts during the 
reign of coercion, and who are specimens of a 
type painfully familiar to students of Irish history, 
made this incident the foundation of a rhetorical 
attack upon the Chief Secretary ; whilst Mr. Balfour 
gave notice that on the same pretext he would move 
a vote of censure on Ministers. Obstruction was 
never more impudently naked; but a night must 
be wasted upon Mr. Balfour’s motion, and his object 
will thus be gained, though at the expense of the 
dignity of Parliament. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE meeting of the Liberal party which is to be 
held on Monday will, of course, be occupied chiefly 
with the measures that must be taken to expedite 
business after Easter. Mr. Gladstone has found 
it necessary to make large demands upon the 
time and strength of his supporters in Parliament. 
In face of an organised obstruction and of the kind 
of clamour by which the Opposition are seeking to 
intimidate the supporters of Home Rule, it may be 
necessary that yet further sacrifices should be made 
by the Ministerialists. In these circumstances the 
Prime Minister has done well to call his party 
together, not only to acknowledge the splendid 
loyalty and devotion with which they have acted 
so far, but to explain the future course of 
business and the means by which the Government 
are seeking to carry out their policy. We trust that 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues will be able to 
announce a “ plan of campaign” for meeting obstruc- 
tion when the House reassembles after the Easter 


holidays. We cannot forget that obstruction has 
been justified and blessed by the opponents of Home 
Rule, and after Thursday’s proceedings, there is no 
reason to doubt that it will reappear whenever the 
Opposition think the proper moment for its use is 
come. In these circumstances it will greatly cheer 
and strengthen the Liberal party to learn that 
Ministers will meet obstruction with a deliberate 
and well-planned scheme for overcoming it. 


Bot it is not only to consider obstruction, but the 
Ministerial programme as a whole, that the party is 
called together for next Monday. When the House 
met two months ago, the list of Ministerial measures 
announced in the Queen’s Speech was received with 
enthusiasm, not so much as indicating the probable 
results of the Session, but as signalising the deter- 
mination of the Government to bear in mind the 
pledges given to the electors and the professions 
made when in Opposition. The general belief was 
that few of the measures announced had any 
chance of passing this Session ; their introduction 
was to be taken rather as a profession of faith 
than a programme of work. But matters have 
brightened greatly since then, and the prospects 
of a productive—though doubtless a prolonged— 
session are immeasurably better than they were two 
months ago. The Home Rule Bill, of course, stands 
first in the programme, and there is every desire on 
the part of all sections of the Liberals to maintain it 
in that place. Next to it in importance comes the 
Parish Councils Bill. That measure has been received 
in such a way that the Government are bound to 
take advantage of the tide of feeling in its favour, 
and to see that it is carried through Parliament 
during the present year. The Registration Bill, 
though it contains points which must be amended in 
Committee, is also a measure of urgency, and ought 
certainly to become law this Session. The Employers’ 
Liability Bill is hardly a controversial proposal, and 
the Grand Committee on it may fitly take it up at 
an early date after Easter. 


Lo pass through the House of Commons four such 
measures as those we have named, and to secure a 
place for three of them on the Statute Book during 
the present year, will be an achievement equal to 
anything that was accomplished in the early days of 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration. But it must be 
remembered that other measures have been intro- 
duced by the Government which call forconsideration. 
There is the Welsh Church Suspension Bill, which is 
in some respects more in the nature of an abstract 
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resolution in favour of disestablishment at the 
earliest possible moment than of an actual measure 
of legislation. The fate of this will doubtless rest 
with the Welsh members, who may be content 
with a formal affirmation of the principle of the 
Bill in a Second Reading debate without desiring to 
go further. Far more difficult is the question of 
temperance legislation raised not only by the Veto 
Bill of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by the 
Church of England and Manchester schemes of 
Licensing Reform and the Welsh Local Option Bill. 
No one can dispute the fact that Sir William Har- 
court’s Bill has not met with that general approval 
which a scheme of this kind must secure if it is to 
be successful. Many supporters of the Government, 
whilst not unfavourable to the principle of the veto, 
are strongly of opinion that it ought to be accom- 
panied, instead of followed, by such a measure of 
licensing reform as that which has been suggested 
by the Manchester Committee. This is a measure 
practically on all fours with that advocated in these 
pages some months ago. 


Out of doors the feeling with regard to the Veto 
Bill is certainly not so favourable as might have 
been expected. It is received by the friends of 
temperance reform as a concession to the more 
extreme section of their party; but grave doubts 
are felt as to its practical usefulness, and there is 
nothing like enthusiasm on behalf of it. On the 
other hand, the brewers are organising all their 
forces for an attack on the measure and on those 
who support it. In this state of things, and seeing 
that it will hardly be possible even under the 
most favourable circumstances to carry all the 
Bills which Ministers have brought in, it is not sur- 
prising that rumours should have been current as to 
the intention of the Government to drop this par- 
ticular Bill. Sir William Harcourt has besought its 
friends not to credit anything they may read in 
the press on this subject; and merely to drop the 
Bill is not a course which we could recommend to 
Ministers. But seeing that in both parties there is 
now a strong feeling in favour of licensing reform 
and of legalising the principle of popular control, 
seeing also that more than one measure dealing with 
this question is now before Parliament, we believe 
Ministers would act wisely if they were to refer the 
whole subject to a Select Committee to consider and 
report upon the schemes that have been brought 
forward, including that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If they were to adopt such a course 
and were to procure the withdrawal, not merely of 
their own, but of all the licensing Bills for the pre- 
sent Session, they would not merely facilitate the 
progress of business generally, but gratify the great 
majority of their own party. We should not sug- 
gest such a step if there were any hope of carrying 
the Veto Bill with the general approval of the 
Ministerialists during the present Session. But no 
such hope exists, and it would be wise not to delay 
the acknowledgment of this fact. 


WE have spoken of the Parish Councils Bill as 
the most important measure, except Home Rule for 
Ireland, now before Parliament, It wasa great Bill 
which Mr. Fowler explained to the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday afternoon, in a speech worthy of 
the occasion. Practically, the efféct of the measure 
is to sweep away the antiquated system of local 
control which has made the squire, the parson, and 
the churchwarden supreme in village life, and to 
substitute for it the parish council, consisting of 
from five to fifteen members, with powers, under 
certain limitations, to raise money, purchase and 
hold land, and generally carry out the little policy 
‘of the parish, dealing chiefly with those small 
matters which affect the comfort and happiness 
of individuals far more closely than the high 
policy of States and Parliaments usually does. 
Along with the establishment of this democratic 


system of Home Rule in the villages comes the 
thorough democratisation of the Poor Law system. 
All the evils which reformers have hitherto bewailed 
are swept away by this measure. The ridiculous 
property qualifications, the multiple voting, the ex- 
officio guardians, the antiquated and mischievous 
method of taking the poll—all disappear. No greater 
social reform has ever been attempted in this country 
than that which the Parish Councils Bill will bring 
to pass. It contains within it not merely the en- 
franchisement of the villager, but the germ of that 
higher social life towards which the tendency of the 
times is drifting us. 


THERE is no reason why the principle of loeal 
option in shop-hours, which was adopted unani- 
mously by the House on Tuesday evening with the 
consent of the Government, should not be embodied 
in a Bill and passed into law on an early date with- 
out any embarrassment to the Government pro- 
gramme. There is nothing to be put into the Bill 
save the affirmation of the single principle contained 
in Sir John Lubbock’s Resolution; the rest is an 
affair of drafting. Let Sir John bring in the Bill as 
a private member, and let the Government give him 
an afternoon. There can be no objection to this 
course, if he first threshes out and settles on the 
details of the measure with an informal committee 
representing the various sections of the House, who 
are all friendly, and if he thus provides against a 
contentious or prolonged debate. Properly en- 
gineered on such a plan, this very desirable little 
reform might be slipped into law in no time with- 
out even ruffling the surface of the Parliamentary 
stream. 


THE very important deputation of Members of 
Parliament which waited on the Lord Chancellor on 
Wednesday had a real and serious grievance to lay 
before him. Not even among Tories can anyone be 
found to defend the existing state of things so far as 
the composition of the County Magistracy is con- 
cerned. For years past the County bench has been 
in almost every case little better than a Tory 
preserve; whilst since 1886 the Lord-Lieutenants 
have, with hardly an exception, lent themselves 
to that boycotting of Liberals which is part of 
the anti-Home Rule game. The Lord Chancellor has 
not taken the vigorous and decisive action which 
Mr. Bryce has been able to adopt, but it was perhaps 
too much to expect that he should doso. He has, 
however, expressed his willingness to accept a reso- 
lution of the House of Commons as a guide to his 
conduct in dealing with the question of the appoint- 
ment of magistrates, and it is to be hoped that 
by means of such a resolution his hands will be 
strengthened, and he will be enabled to strike a 
blow at an injustice which nobody ventures to 
defend. 


Two points about the Boat Race will give both 
pride and satisfaction to all lovers of British sport. 
It was the fastest time on record and as plucky a 
race as ever was rowed. Some considerations which 
the event suggests are a little puzzling. Oxford’s 
form was decidedly not so pretty as it was last 
year, when the boat moved like a machine, and yet 
last year’s record has been beaten. From this one 
might be inclined to draw an argument against the 
value of form. On the other hand, however, it seems 
mpossible to deny that the weight of logic and 
experience is with the contention that Cambridge is 
under a permanent disadvantage by reason of its 
style, its fast stroke and elbow-play, compared with 
the long body swing of Oxford. The athletic meet- 
ing on Thursday reversed the usual order of things 
in giving Oxford the honours of the day. Here, 
again, the record was beaten, Horan’s three miles in 
14 min. 442 sec. being easily ahead of all previous 
University time. 
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THE Behring Sea Arbitration tribunal 
ABROAD. commenced its sittings on Thursday at 
the French Foreign Office under very 
agreeable auspices. The members were welcomed 
by the Foreign Minister, and were afterwards 
received with ambassadorial honours by the Presi- 
dent. After a brief sitting, at which copies of the 
arguments on both sides were submitted to the arbi- 
trators, the tribunal adjourned until April 4th, from 
which date it will sit regularly four days a week until 
its work is done. Itis a fact pregnant with beneficent 
significance that the two disputes between Great 
Britain and America which have arisen within three 
quarters of a century have been dealt with by 
arbitration. We regard this Behring Sea Arbitra- 
tion with the very largest anticipations. We look 
to it to mark that new turning in our foreign 
policy to the necessity of taking which we 
have so often sought to arouse attention in 
THE SPEAKER. History, we venture to prophesy, 
will record that the war of 1812 definitively closed 
the era of Anglo-American conflict, and that from 
the Behring Sea Arbitration may be dated the 
definitive commencement of the era of the Great 
Understanding between the nations of the English- 
speaking race. 


THE French troubles in Dahomey are not over 
after all. The expelled King Behanzin has secured 
a new kingdom—or at any rate, some sort of suprem- 
acy over the local chiefs—on the north-western 
frontier of Dahomey, and is reported to be preparing 
to overrun that country with great hopes of success. 
He has meanwhile—following the example of the 
Abyssinian Emperor Menelek in dealing with the 
Italians—issued a manifesto appealing to the Great 
Powers for justice against the French invaders. 
Moreover, alarming reports are in circulation in 
France as to the health of the army of occupation ; 
and it is also stated that Behanzin is getting all the 
arms of precision he requires through German mer- 


‘chants on the coast. These latter stories, however, 


may be taken with reserve. Now that the Panama 
scandal is over and the Republic remains un- 
shattered they will probably increase and multiply 
until the General Election. A section of the Oppo- 
sition are quite capable of treating Dahomey for 
electoral purposes as another Tonquin. 


THE Swedish “ People’s Parliament ”’—in other 
words, the National Convention convoked by volun- 
tary effort to promote the extension of the franchise 
—has sent deputations to the Prime Minister and 
the King, both of whom have referred them to the 
Legislature. To us, who are accustomed to active 
popular agitations, the manner of this reference 
seems needlessly rude; but it is difficult to see 
what other answer could be given. The King of 
the Belgians took the same course more politely a 
fortnight ago with the organisers of the popular 
“referendum” for manhood suffrage. These demo- 
cratic appeals to the Crown against the Parliament 
are natural enough at a time of political excite- 
ment; but are they also signs of the times? Many 
“advanced ” politicians in France, and some among 
ourselves, would gladly put an end to “ Parliamen- 
tarianism.” With the discrediting—now fashion- 
able—of political, as of theological, dogma and the 
increase of administration, the tendency may very 
likely increase. A so-called “Democratic Monarchy” 
and a negligeable Parliament, or none at all—a 


Easter Houipay ARRANGEMENTS.—The Midland Railway Company 


advertise that, to prevent inconvenience and crowding, advance booking may take 
place at their various offices. Cheap excursion trains will be run from St. Pancras 
to Carlisle and Scotland, etc., and from principal provincial stations to Carlisle, on 
March 30th, for from three to six days, and from the provinces to the Continent for 
sixteen days. Cheap excursion trains for three-day trips will also run on the Satar- 
day, and day excursions on the Monday.—The London and North Western Railway 
announce special excursion and other trains for the North on the Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, and also on Easter Monday, and that various local trains will not be 


run.—Tickets for both lines can now be obtained at the offices and town receiving 
offices, dated for any day. 


French Second Empire intensified—may be one cf 
the surprises yet in store for a Socialistic and creed- 
less world. 


THE debate on the revision of the Belgian Con- 
stitution is not yet terminated, and has seemed 
interminable. Moreover, it has not been interesting. 
Indeed, it has been academic rather than practical : 
a series of expositions of rival schemes rather than 
a debate. The Labour party, meanwhile, has adopted 
its own method of expediting matters. A thoroughly 
representative meeting of all its members was held 
at Brussels on Sunday, and decided to proclaim a 
general strike in all trades as soon as the Chamber 
shall have definitely decided either to reject man- 
hood suffrage in principle or to impose any 
limitations upon it. Unfortunately for the Labour 
party the same course was followed two years ago, 
and the general strike then contemplated was a 
complete failure. It is hardly likely to be more 
successful now. i 

WE deal elsewhere with the situation in Ger- 
many, and need only notice two fresh proofs of the 
increasing estrangement of the Opposition parties 
from the Government. Herr Miquel, the Prussian 
Minister of Finance, has given the utmost offence 
to his party—-or rather his former party—the 
National Liberals, by the reactionary form that his 
Bill for the reform of the Prussian Electoral Law has 
been allowed to assume; and if he has not yet been 
formally cast off by them it is not for want of 
denunciation. Now Herr Miquel is a stable Minister 
and a probable Chancellor by-and-by, and the 
National Liberals are a vanishing body. But before 
they vanish they can undoubtedly do the Govern- 
ment a good deal of harm at the next elections. 
Again: the Catholic Centre has opposed the military 
scheme, but there has always—till last week—been 
a doubt as to whether their opposition was final. 
Accordingly, at a bye-election in Southern West- 
phalia an Ultramontane journalist, Herr Fussangel 
(the defendant in the Bochum libel case last year), 
was put up against the regular Catholic candidate 
and elected by a large majority—mainly, it would 
seem, because that candidate was not emphatic enough 
as to his promised opposition to the military Bills. 


4. 


Herr AHLWARDT, the redoubtable champion of 
the Anti-Semites of Germany, has spoken thrice in 
the Reichstag, and has proved a ridiculous failure on 
each occasion. He has wandered from the point; 
his language in the House has matched that of 
his pamphlets in coarseness—and that is saying a 
good deal; he has turned the Reichstag for the time 
being into a bear-garden; and his persistence in 
going on when called to order has provoked the 
President to the unparliamentary but expressive 
inquiry, ‘‘ Will you hold your tongue or not?” He 
has repeated the libels for which he has been im- 
prisoned, and added others affecting all the leading 
politicians of Germany, including Prince Bismarck ; 
bas undertaken to produce official documents (ob- 
tained surreptitiously) in their support; has failed 
to do so, and has been denounced continuously for 
three hours from all~parts of the House. Even 
Herr Stécker has thrown him over as “a product of 
universal suffrage.’ Nevertheless, he received an 
enthusiastic reception outside the Reichstag both 
before and after his latest appearance. 


THE immediate result, however, is that the 
Conservative party, disappointed in their new 
champion, have taken another step towards the 
formal incorporation of Anti-Semitism into their 
programme. Some six-and-twenty members of the 
party are backing a Bill for the total prohibition of 
Jewish immigration and of the naturalisation of any 
foreign Jews. It has not been hitherto observed that 
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Germany is in danger on either score, and it is hardly 
likely that expelled Russian Jews will settle there 
just now. The measure is probably a mere bid for 
the support of the country voters who lately deserted 
the regular Conservative candidate to vote for Herr 
Ahlwardt. 


As we indicated last week, the result of the inquiry 
into the condition of the Italian banks of issue is 
more favourable on the whole than had been antici- 
pated. But it is very doubtful if it tells the whole 
truth on the political side, and the Government has 
at last agreed to the appointment of a small Parlia- 
mentary Committee to carry the investigation 
further in respect of the members alleged to be 
implicated. But as all documents to be used in the 
pending trial are to be withheld from it, the in- 
vestigation can hardly lead to much. The policy of 
smothering the “little Panama scandal” has really 
led only to a prolongation of suspense and an 
exaggerated anticipation of disaster. Meanwhile, 
with the exception of the scheme for the rearrange- 
ment of pensions, the financial reforms contemplated 
by the Ministry of Signor Giolitti are as far off as 
ever; and a fresh series of Anarchist outrages in 
Rome is introducing a further element of disturbance 
into the political situation. | 


= 


So Signor Bonghi is to remain an Italian after all. 
The temptations to belong to other nations to which 
he had intended to yield in case of his condemnation 
by the Council of State for his recent utterances on 
the action of the Crown have been definitely extin- 
guished by the act of that Council itself. It has 
unanimously declined to expel him, and decided by 
an overwhelming majority that “disciplinary 
measures” are inapplicable. Its decision will be 
heartily welcomed not only in Italy, but abroad. 
Not that any country in Europe might not be 
proud to accept so distinguished an immigrant; 
but it is satisfactory that the right of free criticism 
should be vindicated in a country which of late has 
shown decided tendencies in the opposite direction. 


Messrs. ELKIN MATHEWS AND JOHN 
LITERATURE, [LANE have almost ready a new volume 
SCIENCE, etc. Of verse by Mr. John Davidson, entitled 

“Fleet Street Eclogues,” a series of seven 
conversations between journalists. The eclogue has 
never taken much hold in English. In its primary 
sense it is the same as the idy], but custom has ap- 
propriated it to pieces in which shepherds are intro- 
duced conversing together. There seems, however, 
to be no reason, other than may lie in this conven- 
tion, why the word “ eclogue ” should not be used to 
define any poem consisting of a conversation. “ Fleet 
Street Eclogues”’ has, perhaps, at first a somewhat 
outlandish sound—it certainly could not be trans- 
lated into Latin; but surely journalists may be 
allowed to talk in verse about the weather, and their 
hopes and fears, their moods and works, as well as 
shepherds. If Mr. Davidson’s journalists talk well, 
we shall not quarrel with the title. 


MADAME VENTURI, of whose death we have learned 
with regret, has left, we understand, materials for 
what is bound to prove a very interesting volume of 
correspondence. She had a large acquaintance with 
men and women of note in art, letters, and politics ; 
she saw a good deal of Italy in the old Irredentist 
days, and was on the whole an admirable repre- 
sentative of those traditions of English liber- 
ality of thought and English sympathy with 
struggles for national freedom which her brother-in- 
law, Mr. Stansfeld, likewise so worthily maintains. 
She was a woman of excellent literary taste, as 
her two volumes on Mazzini, her husband’s 
companion-in-arms, testify, and she was a charming 
conversationalist. She could paint, too, very 


cleverly, and had done a striking portrait of Mazzini, 
whose strong likeness to Mr. John Dillon she was fond 
of pointing out to mutual friends. Madame Venturi 
was a warm adherent of the Irish cause, and knew 
most of the Irish members. She had an intense 
appreciation of Mr. Parnell’s character, and her 
sympathies were given to his side of the split when 
that unfortunate division in the Irish party arose. 


AMONG other forthcoming works is the Right 
Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre’s “ Agrarian Tenures,” which 
will contain a survey of land laws, customs, and 
reforms, and will be issued by Messrs. Cassell next 
week. ‘How I Shot my Bears” will be a work of 
travel and adventure by Mrs. R. H. Tyache (Sampson 
Low). We are informed that Dr. Arabella Kenealy, 
a daughter of the late Dr. Kenealy, is putting some- 
what unorthodox views into a novel entitled “ Dr. 
Janet of Harley Street,’ to be issued by Messrs. 
Digby Long. Mr. H. M. Stanley is writing a series 
of short stories for a boys’ paper; the scene of the 
first will be Uganda. Mr. William Watson, who is 
back again in much improved health, will have his 
new poem through the press in a few days. It is 
stated that the Life of the late Sir Richard Burton 
by his widow will be a rather sensational work. 
Mr. Churton Collins has written a_ biographical 
and critical study of Swift for Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. Mr. Harold Frederic’s “The Return of 
the Mahony ” (Heinemann) is among the new novels 
promised. An effective pamphlet has been issued 
by the Commoners’ Defence Association, setting 
forth the case of the Epping Forest cottagers against 
the City Corporation. “The Gothenburg and Bergen 
Public-House Systems,” by Mr. James Whyte, of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, is a summary which 
should be useful at the present juncture. 


THE current Economic Journal, published at the 
end of last week, is a distinctly good and readable 
number, as well as one exhibiting more variety than 
usual in its contents. There are interesting balance- 
sheets of allotments in a Midland village, guaranteed 
as to their accuracy by the name of Mr. Bolton 
King; an article by Mr. C. H. Denyer on the com- 
parative consumption of tea and alcohol, which 
ought to provoke reply from teetotallers by its 
adverse criticisms on the non-intoxicant ; an article 
by Miss F. Davenport Hill on the boarding-out of 
pauper children, which advocates that process 
decidedly on every ground; and the usual mass of 
valuable information on current economic literature 
and history in a more permanent form than it can 
take elsewhere. 


But the feature of the number is an elaborate 
and rather obscure reply by Professor Marshall to 
the Duke of Argyll’s recent criticisms of Ricardo 
and Professor Marshall himself. The Duke’s very 
amateurish criticisms are gently corrected, and he is 
ingeniously claimed as a virtual disciple of that new 
Ricardianism which regards the Ricardian rentof land 
merely as one species of a genus which may be called 
“ producers’ surplus.” The article when mastered is 
effective enough, but it is far above the heads of the 
public to whom the Duke’s book primarily appeals. 
Incidentally it gives a very good defence of “ capital- 
letter phrases” and “ scrappy conceptions” as facil- 
itating the scientific analysis of economic fact. 


THE news that Cardinal Vaughan has resolved 
on getting up an exhibition of Christian art and 
archzeology in London next year, and that he has 
been obtaining promises of contributions for it from 
the Emperor of Austria and the Pope, is of con- 
siderable interest. Every big idea seems to run 
to exhibitions nowadays, and probably the 
Cardinal thinks of pressing this new engine of 
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advertisement into the service of the church, on 
the principle of John Wesley, who did not see 
why the devil should have all the good music. 
Be this as it may, the notion is an attractive one, if 
it only be carried out with sufficient breadth and 
sufficient absence of the odium theologicum between 
the various Christian sects, who might perform a 
miracle for the occasion and work together to make 
it a success. With some of the treasures of the 
Vatican collection, and some of those now gathered 
in the new Imperial Museum in Vienna, supplement- 
ing what our own museums could furnish, and with 
a judicious selection from the pictures, sculptures, 
carvings, gold and silver work, tapestries, and em- 
broideries of the galleries and chapter-houses of 
Europe, a certainly unique exhibition might be got 
together. We shall be glad to hear more of the 
Cardinal’s project. 


THAT the crust of our earth, or at any rate its 
outer coating, is not in equilibrium, but is subject to 
perturbations which at times bring about disastrous 
results, is a fact well known; and, if we mistake not, 
it was Professor Milne who, with the aid of his 
delicate seismographs, showed that at no moment of 
time is the crust of the earth on which we stand 
absolutely at rest. (Of course we eliminate here 
movements of rotation and revolution.) Innumer- 
able as are the causes which produce these move- 
ments, irrespective of the main fact of the gradual 
cooling of the earth itself, our knowledge is not far 
advanced, and this perhaps may be due to the 
delicacy with which the observations have to be 
made. That the subject. is important will be 
gathered from the fact that our most accurate 
star places depend on a strict determination of 
the level at the point of observation, which, if 
variable, must affect their positions thus obtained. 
Recent and important work in this direction 
we owe to the labours of Dr. E. von Rebeur- 
Paschwitz, who, employing a _ horizontal pen- 
dulum supplied with a mirror, in combination 
with a lamp and sensitised paper, has been able to 
observe and record microscopic movements of the 
highest interest. The observations were made 
at three separate places—namely, Wilhelmshaven, 


‘Potsdam, and Puerto-Orotava—and in his discussion 


of them he draws many inferences of great scientific 
importance. In the first instance he has traced out 
a series of small periodic perturbations which he 
finds to be due to the different positions taken up 
by the moon; while, in the second, he has discovered 
that a small daily periodic movement is not local, 
but general to the whole earth’s surface. The third 
movement is dependent, as he says, on meteorological 
conditions, of which the barometric pressure is the 
most significant. 


Besip—s Madame Venturi, M. Jules 
OBITUARY. Ferry and Mr. Abington Baird are 

the subjects of reference elsewhere, 
and need here be noticed only as marking the 
two extremes of possible claim to public attention. 
Sir Howard Elphinstone, D.C.L., had long ago been 
Liberal member for Hastings and Lewes; but his 
Parliamentary career terminated in 1847. The Ven. 
Sir George Prevost, formerly Archdeacon of 
Gloucester, was probably the last of the original 
Puseyites. M. Auguste Peltzer represented Verviers 
as a Liberal in the Belgian Senate, and had been a 
great benefactor of that town in which his 
wealth was acquired. M. Jourde was a colla- 
borator of M. Lissagaray on La Bataille, and had 
been Finance Minister of the Commune of Paris. 
M. Charlier, the distinguished French veterinary 
surgeon, was best known in England from the im- 
proved horse-shoe which bears his name. Count 
Sepulveda was Controller of the Royal Palace at 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mavy’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 


Madrid, and a devoted servant of the present 
dynasty. Major Douglas Campbell was a distin- 
guished American genealogist and historian, and the 
author of a very remarkable book, “ The Puritan in 
Holland, England, and America.” 


HOME RULE IN THE VILLAGE. 


R. FOWLER achieved a legitimate and very 
brilliant triumph on Tuesday afternoon. So 
far as England and Wales are concerned, no more 
important measure than the Parish Councils Bill has 
been submitted to the House of Commons for many 
a long day. When it becomes law—and there 
ought to be no doubt about its becoming law during 
the present year—the greatest and most beneficent 
revolution in the conditions of rural life that has 
occurred for centuries will have taken place. The cot- 
tager, the labourer—the peasant who was once so con- 
spicuous a figure in English life, but who, alas, has 
fallen, in the course of centuries, upon evil times and 
broken fortunes—will find his enfranchisement in the 
four corners of this Bill, and will be enabled once more 
to take his place by the side of the dwellers in the 
towns. The speech in which Mr. Fowler explained 
the provisions of the measure was, by general con- 
sent, admirable im its clearness and the orderly 
arrangement of its various parts. Yet the Bill itself 
is of such a character that the mere eloquence and 
lucidity of its mover pass out of sight when we come 
to consider it. The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had the advantage of the assistance 
afforded by a strong Cabinet committee, including 
Lord Spencer, Lord Ripon, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and Mr. Acland, all men with wide know- 
ledge and distinct views upon the subject under 
consideration. Yet, even with this efficient aid, Mr. 
Fowler, to whom the heaviest burden of work neces- 
sarily fell, may well congratulate himself upon his 
success in producing a measure which everybody ac- 
knowledges to be great in its conception, wise in the 
general principles upon which it is based, and prac- 
tical in its details. The manner in which the Bill was 
received on its introduction justifies the hope that 
it will meet with no factious opposition or obstruc- 
tion during its passage through Parliament. Mr. 
Fowler himself earnestly disclaimed for it any 
partisan character. If it should eventually acquire 
that character, it will be solely through the action 
of the Opposition. They have an opportunity offered 
to them of co-operating in a great work of reform, 
the necessity for which the wisest members of their 
party have freely admitted. We cannot believe that 
they will throw that opportunity away, or that by 
any frivolous disputation over irrelevant details they 
will jeopardise the passing of the Bill. If they take 
any other course, they will have to abide the con- 
sequences. It will be vain for any man who opposes 
this measure on any pretext whatever to appeal to 
the rural electors in future in the character of a 
friend. Conscious of this fact, we may hope that 
Tories will co-operate with Liberals in carrying the 
Bill through Parliament. 

When we look at the details of the scheme 
sketched by Mr. Fowler, we cannot fail to be struck 
alike by its breadth and simplicity. It is one of the 
greatest measures ever submitted to the House of 
Commons—great in its character, and still greater in 
the consequences which are likely to follow from it. 
Yet the underlying principle upon which it is founded 
may be instantaneously grasped. It is a measure for 
establishing Home Rule in the villages of England ; 
and in order to effect this purpose it destroys even 
more than it creates. It sweeps away the last bad 
relics of a feudal system from which the sap and 
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savour of life had long departed. It removes the 
grasp of the dead hand upon the growth and develo 
ment of rural life; and it reforms by a single 
enactment the gross anomalies which now sur- 
round the administration of the poor-law. The 
reign of the squire and the parson, the church- 
warden and the overseer, Which has so long 
been undisputed in our villages, and from the 
evil effects of which the whole of rural England is 
now suffering, is brought to an end—so far, at least, 
as it has been allowed to grow beyond its legitimate 
province. Doubtless the squire, groaning under the 
pressure of the hard times through which he is 
passing, will pull a wry face at some of the pro- 
visions of the bill, such as those permitting the 
parish council to acquire land compulsorily. But 
even he, if he is wise, will ackiiowledge that matters 
have now reached a pass in’ our rural life in which 
any change will probably be one for the better. As 
for the clergyman, if he be a wise man, he will 
welcome a measure which ought to put an 
end to the conflict between himself and his 
parishioners on temporal matters that has unhappily 
. prevailed for generations in so many of our parishes. 
In this Bill may be found the germs of a better under- 
standing and a heartier co-operation between clergy- 
man and parishioners than has hitherto been attain- 
able. Nor ought the farmer, however loudly he may 
grumble—it is the privilege of his class—over the 
growing demands of the poof and the possible 
increase of rates, to feel really aggrieved at the 
removal of those anomalies which gave to property 
a voice in the administration of the poor-law alto- 
gether out of proportion to its just rights and out of 
harmony with the spirit of the times. As for the 
clause which sweeps away the absurd system of 
voting for the election of guardians, the only wonder 
that can be expressed is that its appearance should 
have been delayed so long. No system of voting 
.could possibly be more open to abuse than the 
present, and there is none that has been more sys- 
tematically abused. 
With firm and vigorous hand Mr. Fowler has 
swept the ancient edifice of rural life, has swept it 
clean of many a time-honoured abuse, and many an 
old custom or principle which had long since lost its 
virtue. If his Bill contained nothing but the enact- 
ments by which this work of destruction is to be 
accomplished, it would still be a great and valuable 
measure, deserving of a welcome from every reformer. 
But, into the edifice thus swept and garnished, the 
- Bill introduces new institutions, new principles, and a 
new life. Or is it not rather that it restores the old 
_and long-lost principles upon which the village-life of 
England was founded, before ever a feudal aristo- 
cracy settled upon the land and reduced the common 
-people to something like a state of servitude? Once 
more, at any rate, the villager himself—that pathetic 
figure, worn with the toils and degraded by the 
customs of centuries of labour and dependence, whose 
lot only the genius of a Millet cin bring home for a 
moment, to the thoughtless oyter world—rises to the 
height of free citizenship, and becomes master within 
his own house. The powers of these little parish 
councils may be strictly limited; but, whatever may 
be their limitations, they,, represent that vital 
principle of self-government to the maintenance 
of which, in one form or another, every English- 
man is pledged. There may not be much eloquence 
in the debates of the fittle parliament which 
this Bill summons to meet in every hamlet 
throughout the land, but the very meeting of 
that parliament will be the sign and symbol 
of the removal from the villager’s neck of the old 
yoke of bondage he has borne so long and with such 
wondrous patience. We do not pretend to anticipate 


from the passing of this Bill any sudden revival of 
those golden days which, after all, may only have 
existed in the imaginations of poets and dreamers. 
We dare not hope that the establishment of Home 
Rule in the villages will cause the stream of emigra- 
tion from country to town to be suddenly reversed, 
or will lead to the immediate building-up of the 
thousands of ruined homesteads that now illustrate 
with painful emphasis the decay of our rural popula- 
tion. But in this measure lies the germ of many 
things that cannot fail to sweeten and purify 
the springs of life in our villages, that must, 
as all experience teaches, tend to elevate and 
dignify the class upon whom we are imposing 
not only new rights, but new duties, and that will 
inevitably serve to unite in the feeling of a common 
citizenship and brotherhood the dwellers both in 
town and country. For all these reasons, and for 
many others upon which it is needless to dwell at 
this moment, we rejoice that Ministers have had the 
courage to bring forward a great and noble measure 
of reform, the passing of which will not only be the 
redemption in full of every pledge they have given 
to the rural electors, but the certain signal for the 
revival of our village life. 


THE MAGISTRACY. 


~~ reply of the Lord Chancellor to the deputa- 
tion which waited upon him on Wednesday, 
though it may not have been what Liberals generally 
had hoped, was satisfactory as far as it went. The 
deputation itself was of such a character that there 
could be no doubt as to its representing practically 
the unanimous opinion of the Liberal Party. Suc 

a gathering of Members of Parliament for the pur- 
pose of interviewing a member of the Government 
has hardly ever been seen before; whilst the case 
which was laid before the Lord Chancellor was as 
strong as the deputation itself. We do not blame 
Lord Herschell because he was not able immediately 
to satisfy the demands made upon him. Perhaps 
we ought rather to be grateful that any man in his 
position could divest himself as completely as he did 
of the character of the mere lawyer and judge. 
Lord Chancellors in the past have not usually been 
found in the front of great reforms. The very nature 
of their office seems to forbidit. Still Lord Herschell 
was distinctly sympathetic in his bearing towards 
the deputation, and we may fairly hope that when 
Parliament has spoken out upon the great grievance 
and scandal of the county magistracy he will 
be prepared most fully to carry out its wishes. 
It is his misfortune that he cannot take the decisive 
part in this question which has fallen to the lot of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The 


precedents which stood in the way of action by the 


Lord Chancellor were all on the side of Mr. Bryce. 
It is fortunate for the great county of Lancashire 
that this is the case; for it has enabled something 
to be done to redress the balance of wrong in a 
district in which the wrongdoing seems to have been 
peculiarly flagrant. But though we could have 
wished for more courage and initiative on the part 
of Lord Herschell, it is‘impossible not to feel that 
great good has been done by the public demonstra- 
tion which was given on Wednesday of the opinions 


of the Liberal Party, and we may confidently hope | 


that before long one of the anomalies of our public 
life will be in a fair way to be removed. 

In these pages we drew attention to the scandal 
of the existing magistracy some months ago, and 
our voice, we believe, was the first to be raised in 
favour of that change for which all the supporters ¢ 
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the Ministry are now clamouring. There is no need, 
therefore, to say that our sympathies are entirely on 
the side of those who desire to see the administration 
of justice in the rural districts removed from the 
hands of a mere caste and placed in those of the 
people. Next to that reform of village administra- 
tion which is provided for in the great Bill of the 
President of the Local Government Board there is 
no step that could be taken by a Liberal Government 
which would do more to sweeten the very springs of life 
among our rural population than that for which Wed- 
nesday’s deputation asked. It is amusing to observe 
that the Opposition, with characteristic effrontery, are 
now protesting against politics being considered in 
connection with Sndicial a pointments, as though 
this were not the whole object which the Liberal 
Party has in view in the course it is now taking. 
When in county after county we find that the 
Liberals who have been selected by the Lord 
Lieutenants to sit on the bench of magistrates are 
the merest fraction of the bench as a whole; when 
we see that this anomaly is not the exception but 
the rule, and that it prevails from one end of Eng- 
land to the other, wherever the Lord-Lieutenant 
happens to be an opponent of the present Govern- 
ment, we may a at the notion that 
those who are seeking to change this disgraceful 
state of things should be accused of wishing to 
make political opinions a qualification for a 
seat on the Bench. That which they insist upon 
and mean to secure is that political opinions shall 
not be a disqualification for the position of a magis- 
trate. This, we need hardly say, is a very different 
thing from the policy so consistently pursued by 
Tory and Liberal Unionist Lord-Lieutenants during 
recent years. We are, of course, reminded of the 
fact that the classes are at this moment largely 
ranged upon the side of the Opposition. We do not 
pretend to dispute it; but no one in these days 
ventures to allege that the classes alone—the people 
of wealth, of landed influence, and of culture— 
possess that sense of justice and that feeling of per- 
sonal honour which are the sole indispensable qualifi- 
cations for the office of magistrate. The contrary is 
now affirmed even by intelligent Conservatives, and 
in the case of the borough magistracy we have seen 
working men placed upon the Bench without a 
murmur of discontent being heard from anybody. 
No doubt the property qualification in the counties 
hampers to a certain extent the choice of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. It is a restriction which will have to be 
removed, and at no distant date; but it is idle to 
pretend that for the present scandalousand iniquitous 
state of things, by which in every county in England 
the magistracy has become neither more nor less than 
a Tory preserve, the property qualification is re- 
sponsible. No Lord-Lieutenant who really tried to 
do his duty, and to act with impartiality towards 
both political parties, has found himself unable to 
secure a fair proportion of Liberals possessing the 
legal qualifications for a seat upon the Bench. 

We do not know whether the Lord-Lieutenants 
will be warned by the strong expression of feeling 
heard on Wednesday. Some of them are doubtless 
fair-minded and reasonable men, and we trust that 
they will not be too stubborn to profit by the hint 
they have received and to discharge their duties 
in the future in a very different spirit from that 
which they have shown in the past. But others, like 
Lord Sefton, seem to be besotted by the grandeur 
of the position which they occupy. Intoxicated 
with a sense of their own dignity they vainly imagine 
that any course of injustice is open to them, and that 
the outside world has but to submit meekly to their 
autocratic decrees. It is hardly necessary to say 
that they could make no greater mistake than this. 


It is well within the right of the Government of the 
day to remove every one of these personages from 
the positions they oecupy, and though such a step 
would in itself be most undesirable, and would only 
be justifiable under the strongest provocation, there 
are circumstances under which it would be taken 
amid the applause of the nation at large. We trust 
that the gentlemen who hold this exalted office will 
bear this fact in mind. However much they may 
try to delude themselves, they cannot surely imagine 
that they are strong enough to resist that sense of 
justice which is, after all, the prevailing sentiment of 
the British public. If they choose, as the champions of 
a single political party, to disregard the responsibility 
which their position imposes upon them, and to con- 
tinue to act with gross and inexcusable partisanship, 
they must be prepared to meet with a disastrous and 
humiliating rebuff. The resources of the Government 
and of the nation are not yet exhausted, and we do 
not know that we need wait for the passing of any 
Act of Parliament in order to bring about one of the 
most urgent reforms still needed in our system of 
administration —a reform whick will purify the 
magistracy of the country and give the people 
increased confidence in the equality with which the 
laws under which they live are dealt out. Lord 
Herschell has declared that a resolution of the 
House of Commons will be sufficient to free his 
hands, and such a resolution ought to be passed at 
the earliest possible moment. 


UNIONIST ALARMS. 


[ is difficult to reason with a man in a passion. 

Few sayings of King Solomon are so dis- 
putable as that which alleges that a soft answer 
turneth away wrath. A Kerry priest who preached 
on that text is said to have concluded his remarks 
with the precept, based on a wide knowledge of 
human nature, “ Be sure to return your enemy a 
soft answer ; it will make him twice as angry in the 
end.” We do not suppose that any argument would 
have a soothing effect ‘on Colonel Saunderson and 
his Orange braves. Except to show that their wrath 
is a regularly recurring symptom of political 
disease which is not fatal and need not excite 
alarm, it is useless to waste words upon them. 
But we frankly admit that some men in Ireland 
who once were Liberals, and others who have been 
accustomed to give more attention to commerce than 
to politics, are opposed to Home Rule. The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
used to be Liberal, though not by an overwhelming 
majority. It has now passed, after an eloquent pro- 
test from a Home Rule minority, resolutions against 
the Government of Ireland Bill. The Belfast Chamber 
of Commerce, the Linen Merchants’ Association, and 
the Dublin Stock Exchange have also placed their 
opposition on record. ‘We are anxious to deal fairly 
with these protests, and to examine any arguments. 
which they contain. The Parliamentary spokesmen of 
the Irish Unionists seldom go beyond braggart threat 
and savage taunt against their political opponents; but 
we are ready to believe that the “loyal minority”’ are 
unfortunate in their representatives at Westminster, 
and to give full weight to any reasons against Home 
Rule which are expressed from outside. Yet with 
the best of goodwill we are unable to discover much 
reason in these latest protests. They are temperate 
enough in tone, but in substance they contain 
nothing to make .one hesitate in complying with 
the wishes of the vast majority of the Irish people. 
They come, after all, to three arguments. The 
financial provisions are said not to be in favour of 


of 
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Ireland. The Belfastmen say they have been getting 
on well enough as they are. All agree in asserting 
that wild Socialistic experiments are to be expected 
from an Irish Parliament. Let us take these pleas 
in order. 

If it be true that the financial proposals in the 
Home Rule Bill are unduly favourable to the British 
Treasury, they should be altered in Committee, 
but this is no sufficient reason for rejecting the Bill. 
On such a matter the opinion of Irish business men 
is entitled to every consideration, and it is more than 
a@ eoincidence that the criticisms of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce are the same as those of Mr. 
Sexton. But we should suggest to the Irish Unionists 
that if they want the financial provisions improved, 
they had better begin by inducing Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Goschen to refrain from saying on 
every platform that the financial provisions will 
cast an increased burden on the British taxpayer. 
They must not blow hot and blow cold at once. 
It is a case of simple addition and simple subtraction. 
If Ireland is to receive too little, then England must 
be going to receive too much, and vice versd. If the 
Belfast Chamber is right, what becomes of Mr. Bal- 
four’s “ war indemnity”? In any case the question 
is one of detail. 

Nor are we greatly impressed with the statistics 
as to the growth of Belfast. It is true that Belfast 
has increased with great rapidity. Dublin has also 
increased. But Ireland. as a whole has been de- 
creasing steadily in population and in prosperity 
while every other country of Western Europe has 
been progressing. If the one fact tells for Union, 
the other tells for Home Rule. We are not inclined 
to give any overpowering weight to either, for both 
are probably due in large measure to economic 
considerations with which Governments have little 
to do. Belfast was at one time aided by bounties, 
but we are ready to admit that it owes its ad- 
vance to natural rather than artificial causes. It 
is well situated as a port near the coal districts 
of England and Scotland. Coal is cheaper there 
than in London. Labour is made cheaper by. 
the very misery of agricultural Ireland, driving in 
labourers to compete. If all the Protestant and 
Unionist parts of Ireland had been increasing, while 
all the Catholic and Nationalist parts of Ireland 
had been decreasing, there would be a strong primd 
facie case for saying either that there was some- 
thing economically depressing in Nationalism and 
Catholicism or that there was something in 
the present law which presses unduly on the 
Catholics. But, as a matter of fact, the Unionist 
districts outside Belfast are no more progress- 
ive than the rest of Ireland. The Chamber 
of Commerce refer to eleven smaller towns which 
are intimately connected with Belfast. Most of 
these towns are actually decreasing. The county 
of Antrim itself, outside Belfast, was more than 
decimated during the last decade. Political depend- 
ence, even in purely Irish affairs, does not encourage 
individual effort, North or South. It creates a 
condition of unrest, because every political change 
which is required can only be wrung out of the 
Legislature at Westminster by agitation. Unrest 
causes a want of capital, which hampers even 
Belfast itself, and effectually prevents progress 
in districts less economically favoured. The 
members of the Dublin Stock Exchange remind 
us that the capital invested in Irish enterprises is 
almost entirely Irish capital. That is to say that 
English capitalists, knowing of Ireland chiefly as a 
country of agitations, have been wary of investing 
their money in it. Most British trust deeds pro- 
hibit investment on Irish security. Ireland is within 
300 miles of London, Australia is more than 6,000 


miles away. The population of the two countries 
is about the same. Yet there are five times as many 
Australasian shares quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange as there are Irish. Would there not be 
more probability of capital being attracted if Irish 
reforms, instead of being compassed by agitation, 
were passed as rapidly and as quietly as they are 
passed in the Australian Colonies ? 

Of course, if the Irish Parliament were to indulge 
in wild Socialistic experiments at the expense of 
those now in possession of Irish capital, the fears of 
the Chamber of Commerce might be realised. But 
we fail to see why any such rashness should be ex- 
pected. The ruling class in the Irish Parliament will 
be the holders of land, possessing either the whole, or 
at least a valuable, interest in their holdings. No 
other class is so cautious or so conservative. The 
peasant proprietors are the mainstay of steady 
government in France. In Ireland they will not 
be outvoted by any considerable town population. 
Indeed, Ireland will start on its career with a larger 
proportion of owners of property among its voters 
than is to be found in almost any country in Europe. 
It will be a country of petty bourgeois. The fact 
that most of these bowrgeois will be Catholic will 
not make them less conservative. The only 
communistic scheme which ever became popular 
in Ireland was the Plan of Campaign. The 
Pope, as the Duke of Norfolk reminds Colonel 
Saunderson, uncompromisingly condemned it. If, 
as Colonel Saunderson replies, “the condemnation 
of the Holy See had no effect in Ireland, and was 


treated with perfect indifference ;*’ if “in England, 


and everywhere else, the Roman Catholic priesthood 
take a conservative stand,’ while “in Ireland, on 
the contrary, they are arm-and-arm with revo- 
lutionary change’’—is it not probable that this 
peculiar state of affairs is due to the unsettling 
effect of the present system of government, under 
which moderate legislative reform can only be at- 
tained by almost revolutionary action, rather than 
to anything in the nature of the Irish Roman 
Catholic? We fancy that our Ulster friends would 


be much safer from Socialistic experiments under an» 


Irish Parliament, carefully limited—as it will be—in 
its powers, than they are to-day under government 
from Westminster. 


UGANDA. 


HERE are two extreme schools of sentiment in 

British politics which regard every question 
whatsoever that turns up in connection with our 
foreign relations from two directly opposite points 
of view. One school is compendiously summed up 
in the title “Jingo,” a title whose paternity—out 
of an oath by a music-hall song—is admirably 
significant: irresponsibility, braggadocio, and a 
low order of intelligence are implied in two 
syllables by this valuable word. The Jingo 
would send the British Empire into every morass 
and dismal swamp on the tace of the globe that 
some cheap-John company told him was grabable. 
He would entangle his country in every wild-cat 
combination that one or two nationalities on the 
Continent for whom he has a fancy may devise in 
their desperation. Luckily, the common-sense of his 
country imposes a rather paralysing check ontheJingo, 
or we might by now, for instance, be bound hand and 
foot to the decrepit ‘Triple Alliance, which is already 
tottering in its decline. The Great MacDermott, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett are typical Jingoes. The other school 
to which we refer are nicknamed by the Jingoes 
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Little Englanders. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, a robust 
Jingo type, has sought to hit them off in a verse as 
“the poor little street-bred people who only Eng- 
land know.” Inasmuch as their motives are for 
the most part benevolent and philanthropic they 
do not merit this contempt. But inasmuch as 
their reasoning is not always as sound as their 
motives and leads them into extremes, they some- 
times place themselves at a point quite as remote 
from the mellow region of common-sense as their 
antitypes, the Jingoes. They would have England 
go nowhere, and have no foreign policy, but keep her 
eye steadily fixed upon her slums. If, say, a century 
or two ago (for England, though they do not seem 
to realise it, is as old as that, and may grow as old 
again if the Lord spares her), their countrymen 
could have been persuaded to act on their principle, 
Australia and New Zealand would to-day be 
speaking Chinese, the United States of America 
would be talking Franco-German, Cape Colony would 
be making its laws in Dutch, and India would be 
ruled by tchinovniks from St. Petersburg. England 
herself would be reduced to a state of about the 
same order of importance as Belgium. An ardent 
Little Englander might argue that all this would be 
so much the better for humanity and civilisation, 
and if he does we will only say we are not going to 
argue with him. 

Now both these schools were well represented in 
the debates on Uganda this week, and in our view 
the best way in which the policy of the Liberal 
Government in relation to’Uganda can be briefly 
described is by saying that neither to one nor the 
other of these schools does it belong. The ex- 
tremists, with that brilliant and _perspicacious 
dialectic which distinguishes''them, would have it 
that it belongs to both. They proceed by divid- 
ing the Cabinet for their purpose into two 
sections. Lord Rosebery is claimed by the Jingoes 
as one of iheir own, and Mr. Gladstone they 
reject as a rank Little Englander. The claim 
to Lord Rosebery rests on nothing more solid 
than a flower of oratory which the most brilliant 
after-dinner speaker in England let fall from his 
lips on a recent occasion. ‘“ Pegging out claims for 
posterity’ is a picturesque and spacious phrase 
worthy of Lord Rosebery’s Celtic imagination, and 
meaning nothing—as he intended it—inconsistent 
with sound and prudent statesmanship; but as it was 
delivered at a dinner where Jingoes were present, these 
worthy people have seized upon it with rapture as a 
proof of their flattering belief that Lord Rosebery 
was a traitor to his Government on the question of 
Uganda. Some unguarded expressions that fell 
from Sir Edward Grey in the House on Tuesday 
evening — with such small trifles do they feed 
their love! — have been similarly seized on. 
In view of the use to which these Ministerial 
obiter dicta have been put, Lord Rosebery will prob- 
ably take care in future to be less ornate in his 
rhetoric when he is addressing a dinner-party mainly 
composed of opponents of his Government, and his 
Under-Secretary will be more guarded in the choice 
of language when he speaks from that position of 
responsibility, the Treasury Bench, and on a sub- 
ject on which his Prime Minister has already made 
an ample deliverance. The accusation against Mr. 
Gladstone of Little Englandism rests on no better 
foundation, except it be the habitual mistrust and 
caution with which he, as a sound Liberal, examines 
every adventure of this kind before he commits him- 
self to an opinion on it. His eloquent retort to 
those who confronted him with Lord Rosebery’s ex- 
pression was sufficient to dispose of that indictment, 
just as his answer on the subject of Sir Edward 


Liberals who were capable of believing that a 
Government of which he was the head was com- 
mitting itself to schemes of headlong Jingoism. 
The withers of the Liberal Government are un- 
wrung with regard to Uganda. The responsibility 
for the difficulty belongs not to it but to its prede- 
cessor, and its position now is simply this—that it has 
sent out a commissioner to obtain for it sufficient 
information on which to base an opinion as to future 
action, and that it reserves its opinion until that infor- 
mation has been received. Allarguing on the value or 
the folly of retaining Uganda, pending the receipt of 
Sir Gerald Portal’s report, is arguing in the dark. 
When that arrives, then will be the time to advise 
and criticise the Government; and then we are 
confident the country will approve a decision which 
will be made in neither a rash nor a narrow spirit, 
nor without due regard to the needs, as well as to. 
the responsibilities, of the Empire. 


THE PARALYSIS OF THE TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE. 


| A pee a few months ago it was our duty 
almost every week to chronicle a fresh set 
of war rumours and alarms. As we often pointed 
out, they were invariably false and almost invariably 
ridiculous. But they were important as an index to 
the state of tension in which the peoples of Central 
Europe have lived for the last twenty years, and, 
indeed, are living still. Of late, however, the crop 
has been short. By general agreement, France 
and Russia were looked upon last year as the 
most likely to precipitate a breach of the peace, 
But France has had plenty of troubles of her 
own since then; and Russia—generally, at any rate 
—is not supposed to be prepared to strike a blow 
alone. Now has come the turn of the League of 
Peace, so-called. Apart from the troubles of the- 
junior partners, to which reference shall presently 
be made, a check has been in preparation during the 
last six months for the military party in Germany, 
and indeed for the German Government. Its em- 
phasis has only been intensified by the flat refusals of 
the Chancellor to accept any kind of compromise. 
The opposition to the military scheme of the Govern- 
ment has gradually been growing in strength and 
volume, in the country as well as in the Reichstag. 
The bye-elections have made that clear enough. The 
Catholic Centre have not, as some people expected,. 
shown any readiness to be bought off by any such 
concessions as the readmission ot the Jesuits, or the 
control of elementary schools in Prussia. Twice their 
candidates have spoken with an uncertain sound ;. 
and in each case the rank and file of the party has. 
put forward independent candidates and carried them 
by overwhelming majorities. Even the National 
Liberals, once the most faithful supporters of the 
Government in its militarism, have now only offered 
to meet the Chancellorhalf-way—or to be more precise, 
two-thirds of the way. But he has declined to takea 
single step towards them. The Conservatives, the 
natural supporters of the Government, have wandered 
off into anti-Semitism and ultra-Protectionism. They 
have named the price of their support—the abandon- 
ment of negotiations for a commercial treaty with 
Russia; but they are at cross purposes with the 
Government on the reduction of the term of service, 
which to the other parties is the one redeeming 
feature of the scheme. Economic depression and 
political . disorganisation; the complications of 
Prussian politics; the hostility of great trading 
interests ; the foul brutalities of German militarism, 


Grey’s speech should have calmed the fears of those l which the masses know only too well—all combine 
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to make it impossible for the present scheme to 
pass the present Reichstag. 

And what then? Well, the Emperor has given 
way to public opinion once before, though only in a 
matter of Prussian politics—on the Schools Bill last 
year. But this is an Imperial matter, and it has not 
been the way of other German Kings to bend before 
popular opinion. Count Caprivi’s language is too 
decided to render the supposition probable either of 
a withdrawal of the scheme or of the Chancellor 
himself. The dissolution of the Reichstag at the end 
of next month is practically certain, and it is difficult 
to suppose that the result of the General Election 
is not certain also. True, the Government is doing 
its best to appeal from the politicians to the people. 
But the official military publications urging the neces- 
sity of an increase in the army have been maladroit to 
the last degree. They have attacked the Landwehr, 
of which every German is trained to feel personally 
proud. They have maintained that the first victories 
of the Franco-German war were strategic blunders ; 
they have exasperated public feeling, and probably 
convinced nobody. It is true also that the utmost 
pressure is being put on officials of every sort—on 
railway officials, for instance, to sign petitions, on 
officers on the active list to send subscriptions in 
support of the agitation. Twice before a similar 
appeal to the people on the revival of the Septen- 
nate has resulted in the triumph of the Government. 
At an earlier date still Bismarck and Wilhelm I. 
governed for four years in defiance of their Parlia- 
ment, by edict and rescript, and without a Budget at 
all. But Count Caprivi is not the Chancellor nor is 
Wilhelm IT. the sovereign to carry on the fight 
against enormously stronger forces than in 1863-65, 
and in the face of far greater discontent and financial 
depression than in 1884 or 1887. If the Press and the 
politicians are in any way representative, it is hardly 
within the bounds of possibility that the next Reich- 
stag will not bring back an imperative mandate from 
the country against the military scheme. 

So much for the leading partner in the Triple 
Alliance. And what of the other two? Italy, 
treated with open contempt by Austria and with 
explicit distrust by the German Chancellor; spoken 
of as unable to fulfil her military engagements— 
which is extremely likely to be true; with a series 
of Governments full of promise of financial reform, 
promises of which the fulfilment is indefinitely post- 

ned; with a “little Panama scandal ”’ of her own, 
in which all the personages are native; suffering 
froma prolonged economic depression of which the con- 
fusion of the currency is only a small part, and which 
the new banking law will only intensify and perpetuate 
—can Italians much longer avoid the famous conclu- 
sion of the statesman who modestly described himselfas 
Outidanos, “ the man of no account,”’ that her share 
in the Triple Alliance is merely “a gigantic piece of 
political tomfoolery’’? And as for the Dual Monarchy, 
not merely are her standing difficulties with Czechs 
and Ruthenians, with Croats and Italians, increased 
by a new difficulty with the Rotmanians of Hungary, 
but the complicated quarrel over civil marriage in 
the latter country opens a conflict with the Vatican, 
embroils the Government with the bulk of its own 
subjects, and casts the Papacy against Austria, as it 
is already against Italy. And this is the alliance 
to the support of which Lord Salisbury’s policy went 
near to committing us—this alliance which aims at 
maintaining the unstable equilibrium of Europe by a 
much more unstable equilibrium of its own. 

Now a strong Triple Alliance, as we have pointed 
out in these pages before, would not by any means 
necessarily be a league of peace. If the German 
Emperor could get his Army Bill and were sure of 
the co-operation of his allies and of England, it is 


not at all clear that he might not make the first 
move in the great war. But a weakened Triple 
Alliance cannot make the first move; and no- 
body else is likely to do so just now. Moreover, 
were the defensive function of the Triple Alliance 
brought into activity, the difficulties of its members 
would mostly disappear. For a real and visible need, 
the German people would not merely be ready 
to pay more for their beer: they would be as 
lavish of blood and treasure as in 1870, or 1866, 
or in the struggle against Napoleon. But they 
will not do it simply for an Emperor with a mission : 
they will not make every able-bodied man a soldier 
merely for the glorification of the military experts. 
For a solid result Italy would face bankruptcy ; but 
she will not do it merely to figure as a Great 
Power, and to fail in the part. The sacrifices de- 
manded are worth making to preserve the peace of 
Europe, but not to glorify the house of Hohenzollern 
or to bolster up the unity of Austria. Happily, at 
last, the people are turning against the Kings. 
Militarism has received a serious check; and that is 
all the better for European peace. 


A KINGDOM OF THE BLIND. 


FERRY’S tragically sudden death, immedi- 

. ately after his sudden restoration to honour 
and power, robs the French Republic apparently of 
its last strong politician. Those smaller men who 
held forth in numerous orations before his bier on 
Wednesday were the courtiers of a kingdom of the 
blind mourning the one-eyed man who amongst 
them was aking. This blankness of the Republican 
land in capable individualities, which is, perhaps, the 
most significant fact of the present crisis, was 
brought out in striking relief by M. Ferry’s recall 
from ostracism; it is emphasised still more impress- 
ively now that he is gone. France vainly looks 
around amongst the ranks of her politicians for a 
Man—someone who can lead her with strong, confi- 
dent grasp through the welter of helplessness and 
corruption in which the Republic has lost its bearings 
and is threatening tofounder. She raises passionately 
the cry of every nation in the hour of need :— 


“ O! for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by ! 
A still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they éall him, what care 1? 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat-—one 
Who can rule and who dare not lie!” 


M. Ferry may not exactly have come up to this 
ideal; but, as things stood in the Republic, he came 
nearer to it than anyone else. He was a man of grit 
and character; his hands were clean; he lived a 
simple, strenuous life, and was untouched by the 
poison of Parisian luxury which has been the un- 
doing of so many Republican politicians; when he 
ruled he ruled with a will, and struck bold blows both 
to the right and to the left when the Republic was as- 
sailed from those quarters; if his internal policy was 
narrow, he had the wit to change his views when 
he learned better; if his colonial ambitions were 
mistaken, people were beginning to realise that they 
were at least the ambitions of a Frenchman; he 
loved his country passionately, hated vigorously 
those whom he held to be her foes, and was a true 
believer in la Revanche. We learn now from his will 
that the last wish of his heart was to be buried 
near a mound of the dead of 1870 in his native 
Vosges, so that he might be within hearing of “the 
voice of the vanquished as it rose to heaven.’ If he 
did not quite fill out the idea of a great man, there 
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were many who believed he would rise to the great- 
ness of the occasion when, as they hoped, he would 
return from Versailles next year President of the 
Republic. To be strong, to be honest, to be patriotic, 
to embody the national spirit in its most intense 
phase—these were most promising qualities for the 
situation. Thiers had but little more, and Ferry at 
the head of affairs might prove another Thiers. It 
was true he might never reach the supreme situa- 
tion. Our own view, expressed at the time of his 
election to the presidency of the Senate, was that 
this, like almost every other political calculation at 
present in France, depended upon Panama, upon the 
part he would be able to play. in clearing the air and 
satisfying public sentiment in regard to that national 
nightmare, before ever the vacancy arose at the 
Elysée. But suppose him once in the seat, it is 
certain he would - there no mere figure-head, and 
would not, when a time of crisis came, fade into a 
respectable shadow like its present occupant. For 
good or ill, for peace or war, with wisdom or with 
error, he would have acted the part of a vigorous and 
able man. He is gone now, and the choice of names 
for his successor reveals the awful void which is left be- 
hind. Only three have been mentioned: M. Loubet, the 
Prime Minister whose fatuous meddling in the Car- 
maux strike provoked the now almost forgotten 
Anarchist crisis, and whose vacillation precipitated 
the avalanche of Panama; M. Constans, whom M. 
Rochefort has irretrievably damaged ; and M. Jules 
Simon, an octogenarian philosopher who has already 
declined to have the post at any price. Heine, who 
so far back as 1840, in the beaux jowrs of the citizen 
monarchy, prophesied the rise of a Republic in 
France, prophesied with equal confidence itsinevitable 
demise, as the result of the French Republican 
principle of discouraging strong individualities. We 
can only say Absit omen ! for the prophecy irresistibly 
occurs to the mind just now. 

Meanwhile, the second of the Panama prosecu- 
tions has come to an end, and given no satisfaction 
to anybody whatsoever, except it be to the handful 
of deputies who have been acquitted and who have 
been welcomed back to liberty “without enthu- 
siasm.”” The impression is only increased that the 
worst remains behind, that the crust of the evil only 
has as yet been pierced ; and «this trial, like the one 
before the High Court, excites still further the feel- 
ing that the Government is sheltering the important 
offenders and trifling with public opinion in pro- 
secuting only the helpless or the inconsiderable. 
It is, so to speak, flinging the babes to the 
wolves. It was “le grand Francais’”’ before the 
High Court; it is the Sans Le Roys, the Prousts, 
and the Fontanes before the Assizes. The slender 
evidence which was thought sufficient to justify 
the prosecution of these gentlemen, and which 
did not suffice to procure their committal, raises 
the question, which has already been raised in 
another form—why, if they were proceeded against 
with so little to go upon, M. Rouvier, for example, is 
left untouched, who has publicly furnished evidence 
enough for a State trial out of his own lips. No 
one is either satisfied or calm. Republicans are 
alarmed at the unrest and ever-increasing unrest of 
opinion. The Reactionaries on the one hand and the 
Extreme Left on the other are filled with alternate 
thrills of hope and fear, of joy and loathing. Even 
the balanced Parisian bourgeois has come to take 
that view of the politicians of his favourite Republic 
which a shrewd correspondent cited the other day as 
an explanation why M. Andrieux could not get a jury 
to give him a Verdict in a case of palpable libel—the 
view that all public men now job and take bribes, and 
that even if they are onan accused on particular 
points they are sure to be guilty on others. Behind 


and around and beneath the Rights, the Lefts, and 
the Centres stirs the louring proletariat with dreams 
of anarchy. It is a situation which does not lend 
itself to a flattering prognosis, with the warm 
weather coming on, the weather for going down into 
the streets, and only a feeble Government, drifting 
blindly it knows not whither, holding the helm of 
the State. One can only hope that the star of the 
Republic may vouchsafe it a pilot before the breakers 
are reached. 


FINANCE, 


SEMI-OFFICIAL announcement made in Cal- 

cutta on Tuesday that the India Council will 
need to raise in London during the coming financial 
year nearly 18} millions sterling by the sale of bills 
and telegraphic transfers, caused a scare in the silver 
market. The sterlimg value of the rupee declined 
materially, and the price of silver fell to 373d. per 
ounce, dropping the next day to 37,°,d. per ounce, 
but recovering on Thursday to 372d. per ounce, 
Previously the lowest quotation was 37d. per ounce, 
so that now the price is a farthing per ounce lower 
than ever before. The India Council on Wednesday 
endeavoured to reassure the market by refusing to 
accept tenders for its bills below 1s. 23d. per rupee, 
but without effect. There is much criticism of the 
action of the Indiah Government. People cannot 
understand why it should increase so largely its 
drawings, and it is accused by many of wishing to 
force its own policy upon the Home Government 
by adopting a course which is quite disorganising 
the silver market. That, of course, is nonsense. 
Great Governments do not injure their own credit 
out of sheer recklessness. The public may be 
sure that there is a sufficient reason for the 
action being taken. The decline in the purchasing 
power of the rupee affects very seriously Eastern 
banks, and all, indeed, who are employing money 
raised in Europe in the Far East. But it is the 
general opinion that there will be no great crisis, 
because all concerned have had full warning, and 
must be assumed, therefore, to have taken the 
necessary precautions against contingencies. It is 
much to be feared, however, that the decline in silver 
will aggravate the currency crisis in the United 
States. Thereis animmense amount of silver certifi- 
cates circulating in the country, which are redeem- 
able only in silver, worth in the market about 40 per 
cent. less than the value put upon them by the mint. 
People are naturally asking, will the American public 
be content to take these certificates at a value so 
much higher than they are really worth? If the 
public is not so content, silver will go to a dis- 
count, or what is the same thing, gold will 
rise to a premium. In that case gold will, be hoarded, 
and there must be trouble. In spite of all this, the 
money market in London has not been excited. 
There is less fear than there was last week that 
the American Government will borrow gold. It is 
understood that the Austrian Government has now 
obtained all the metal that it requires immediately, 
and apparently the, withdrawals from the French 
Savings Banks have been less this week than during 
the preceding eight or nine weeks. But though 
there is no actual excitement, bankers and brokers 
are working very carefully, and exceedingly little 
business is being done. For the moment there is a 
strong demand for short loans, but that is usual at 
this season of the year, when the collection of the 
revenue is on an exceptionally great scale, and 
consequently money is being paid from the other 
banks into the Bank of England on an unusual 
scale. 

The fall in silver has had scarcely any effect upon 
the stock markets. Strange to say, indeed, there was 
some rise in Indian rupee paper, for the market has 
jumped to the conclusion that, if silver falls very 
much further, the Indian Government will close its 
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mints against that metal, the value of the rupee will 
thereby be artificially raised, and consequently the 
interest on rupee paper will also be artificially 
advanced. Even the American market has been 
fairly steady in spite of the fear that a further 
depreciation in silver will make the currency crisis 
more acute. Perhaps this is partly due to a report 
that Mr. Pierpont Morgan is coming to London to 
negotiate for the sale of Government bonds. We 
believe the report to be entirely unfounded. It 
is true that the communications between the Ameri- 
can Government and the Messrs. Rothschild have not 
stopped; but for the time being the Secretary of 
the Treasury thinks that there is no occasion to 
borrow gold in London, as he is getting considerable 
amounts from the banks at home. There has been 
a somewhat better tone, too, in the South 
American department. The announcement that the 
Messrs. Rothschild are about to bring out a 
Brazilian railway loan for four millions sterling has 
led people to hope that the prospect in Brazil has 
greatly improved ; and at last a serious attempt is to 
be made to settle definitively the Argentine debt. 
The Continental Bourses, too, have been fairly steady. 
But all this is merely superficial. Business is as 
stagnant as ever, distrust is widespread, and every- 
body feels that at any moment an accident may 
cause trouble. 


IS DISSENT DECAYING? 


HIS is an ancient and venerable theme. The 

writer became acquainted with it while working 
in a great library over pamphlets belonging to the 
age of Queen Anne, and it followed him like a flitting 
yet inevitable shadow at regularly recurring intervals 
down through the eighteenth century. Dissenters, 
we know, are an obstinate race, and die hard; in- 
deed, are a quite unconscionable time in dying. 
For Queen Anne is dead, so utterly dead as to be 
the fit symbol, sanctioned by the highest authorities, 
for causes dead past all hope of resurrection; but 
the theme of the Dissenter’s decay is still with us, 
articulate and audible. Last week it exercised the 
sage soul of the Spectator. He discoursed in his 
most impressive diagnostic manner, deftly handled 
the stethoscope, sounded the patient, then struck his 
finger on the place, and said, “Thou ailest here and 
here.” We remembered the pamphlets, thick with 
the dust of nigh two hundred years, and the goodly 
succession of prophets whose words still remain 
unfulfilled; but though they tempted to caution, 
and even to scepticism, yet the Spectator is too 
familiar and dear, not to say omniscient, a friend to 
be lightly regarded. We do not know, as he does, 
the “ confidential talk” of the doomed Dissenters ; 
nor how deacons look or what they feel when they 
meet, but we confess to having been touched by a 
curious interest in a patient who has been, in the 
judgment of eminent, though unconsulted physicians, 
dying ever since he was born! The Dissenter is an 
interesting object to study were it only because he 
seems so little intelligible to the many stndents 
of his case. He was Matthew Arnold’s typical 
Philistine, consumed with “ watchful jealousy,” yet 
possessed of a remarkable sense for conduct, in all 
his moods and tenses an excellent butt for gay and 
airy banter. To the new flédged curate whose 
infant lips are beginning to lisp the accents of 
theology, Dissent is schism, and schism is sin, and 
sinners, of course, are anathema. And _ between 
stand orators and censors of all classes and grades 
who deafen us with blame or praise of the 
“ Nonconformist conscience,” which is not always a 
conscience for Nonconformity, and other things 
characteristic of Dissent. Doctors differ, and even 
the same doctor does not always find his second 
diagnosis agree with his first. 

One thing that stands in the way of understand- 
ing the Dissenter is his name. It does not describe 
him: it is a mere negative, while he is a person of 


most positive beliefs; and the negation it denotes is 
not of the essence of his faith, but a mere accident 
of the time and place where he has to profess it. 
He is a person who believes that the Church:is a 
matter of spirit and conscience; that it has but.one 
sole Governor and Head, to whom the whole body and 
every several member is directly and absolutely re- 
sponsible. For this reason he cannot allow either 
the State or its head to make or administer, or cause 
to be administered, the laws of the Church. He 
believes himself bound to absolute obedience to his 
Sovereign ; but, then, the Sovereign he recognises is 
in the State the visible and civil; in the Church, the 
invisible and spiritual. Hence it follows that, even 
though the civil Sovereign commands right things 
in the Church, she does wrong in commanding them; 
for the realm she then enters is one where she is 
without authority, for the only authority there 
possible belongs to the Divine King. The Dis- 
senter thus distinguished the Church and the State 
as Hooker and the old High Churchmen did not, and 
maintained that the Christian people, to whom the 
Master had committed all authority under Himself, 
alone had the power to legislate for the religious 
society. Hence, while Sheldon enforced uniformity 
in the name of the civil Sovereign, the Puritan re- 
sisted it in the name of the spiritual, and so became 
a Dissenter. But his Dissent was the logical result 
of his conviction that supremacy in things spiritual 
was Christ’s; and when Cesar touched the things of 
God and enforced uniformity upon his people, then 
the only duty possible to his people was to refuse to 
obey Cesar. The act involved vaster issues than 
any then saw, but the significant thing was the 
faith it expressed. For the important thing is not 
Dissent, but the reasons for it; and these reasons 
hold a large philosophy of Church and State, per- 
sonal responsibility and civil duties, rights of con- 
science, limits and seat of sovereignty. Conformity 
and Nonconformity, to use the current phrases, re- 
present two ideals both of the civil and religious 
society, the one finding its essence in the visible 
framework, the other in the people who fill and 
occupy it. Whether the Dissenting interest does or 
does not decay, is a point to be determined not by 
the statistics of sects, but by the growth or decline 
of the principles it stands for. 

If, then, we so conceive it, Dissent seems in a 
most hopeful way. The supremacy of the people is 
the victory of its civil ideal, and it promises the 
triumph of its religious. The Spectator quoted 
with approval a saying of the Pall Mall, that the 
modern tendency was to democratise rather than 
disestablish the Church, and seemed to think this 
fatal to Dissent. But it would simply be the com- 
pletest of all possible’ victories, for the Church is 
nothing if not oligarchic: all its offices and orders 
and divine rights depend upon considerations that 
may be historical, but are aristocratic. But if the 
Church be democratised, what does this mean save 
that the seat of authority is the people, and that its 
offices and orders must be as the people determine ? 
And if the people who democratise the Church be of 
the Church, what does this mean but a victory of 
the ideal that created the Dissenter? Disestablish- 
ment would be a pitiful triumph for him compared 
with this. 

Another of his principles he sees at work within 
the party of the High Anglicans. They distinguish 
the Church and State to-day as their ancestors did 
not, but as the Dissenter did. On the ground of 
this distinction they limit the power and authority 
of the civil magistrate in a way quite familiar to the 
old Dissenter, but quite alien to the old High Church- 
man. The Puritan went to prison because he would 
not at the bidding of the king wear the surplice or 
countenance the desecration of the Sabbath; and 
the Anglican goes because he will wear vestments or 
follow practices not authorised by law. The Dis- 
senter was fined and imprisoned because he would 
go to his conventicle and not to his parish church, 
and the Anglican is deprived or suspended because 
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he will go beyond the rubrics or break the uniformity 
which the law has established. The form is different, 
but the principle is the same. Each recognises that 
the authority of the head of the Church is primary, 
and one no civil Sovereign or law can supersede. All 
that the Dissenter pleads for is that the principle be 
consistently and fully applied; and is not a Church 
which denies to the civil magistrate authority in mat- 
ters of faith and worship bound in logic to disavow 
the validity or the legitimacy of the uniformity which 
he as magistrate has prescribed and still enforces ? 

But another tendency makes still more for the 
Dissenter—the new criticism, and its relation to the 
Seriptures. The Spectator took this as the surest 
evidence of the decline whose causes it so judicially 
diagnosed, but in spite of all its ecclesiastical experi- 
ence and varied experiments, its diagnosis looks like 
the work of anamateur. Catholicism discovered two 
centuries ago that it had far more to fear from 
Biblical criticism than Protestantism. The Scriptures 
could not be critically handled without the judgments 
of the Church concerning them being reviewed, and 
to review these judgments is to touch the Church at 
the most sensitive point, and concentrate criticism on 
what is least able to bear it. The theory that builds 
on the Apostolic descent of certain officers and 
orders has a front exposed to all the inquiries 
touching the Apostolic age and writings, and hence 
the High Churchman whose “complacent” sentence 
as to the difficulty of believing in the Scriptures 
without first believing in the Church, the Spectator 
approvingly quoted, exhibited a rather iill-timed 
but significant caution when he warned the liberal 
criticism he had endorsed as to the Old Testament off 
the sacred ground of the New.. The point where the 
case is weakest is also the most vital, and so there 
criticism, is forbidden or disarmed by certain 
sentinels called dogmatic assumptions, which are so 
posted as to guard the gates. But the soldier who 
for diplomatic reasons surrenders the outposts may 
find that he has lost the space or the means for the 
strategy that would defend the citadel; or,to vary the 
figure, the pilot who aspires to guide the ship through 
the shoals and narrows of modern criticism must 
remember that the mind is not built in a series of 
watertight compartments, and so, if the rocks pierce 
the vessel’s bottom at one point, the sea will soon 
find its way to all. Liddon was more logical than 
Gore, though Gore may be more reasonable than 
Liddon; but then logic is for apologetic purposes 
better than reason, though for evolutionary and 
transformative purposes reason is better than logic. 
Where the fixed and formal system of the Anglican 
cannot be changed without being broken, the more 
elastic system of the Dissenter can move and 
modify without essential change. The father of 
the Separatists bade his people watch and pray for 
more light, for they had not yet received all that 
God had to reveal. And so the new Biblical studies 
are nowhere more welcomed or more zealously 
pursued than in the Dissenting communities. The 
nearer they get to the mind of Christ and the 
Apostolic age, the nearer they feel to their historical 
and religious ideal. The change is not all gain, 
may, indeed, have elements of serious loss; but to 
speak as if the new criticism was injurious to the 
Dissenting interest, is to be curiously ignorant of 
history and to see only a very little way into the heart 
and tendency of things. 

We have not argued that our contemporary had 
no case, but only that he had bad reasons, though it 
is possible the quality of the reasons may affect our 
judgment of the case. It is no doubt true that 
systems that most tax intellectual conviction will 
least prosper in periods of unsettlement and doubt, 
while where the tax is lightest the prosperity will 
be greatest. Whether the decay of the Dissenting 
interest, if such thing there be, be due to a loss of 
intellectual gravity, or doubt as to whether any 
truth is so true as to be worth daring and suffering 
for, is a question we feel neither inclined nor qualified 
to discuss, 


“UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE.” 


HERE was a great rush of Her Majesty’s lieges, 
it is said, to the box-office of the Lyceum last 
Monday morning. The loyalty which does homage, 
not only to the person and the crowned dignity of the 
Sovereign, but also to her particular tastes, was much 
moved by the performance of Becket at Windsor. As 
the Queen had signified her approval of the play, the 
poet, and the players, it became the duty of a loyal 
citizen to betake himself to the Lyceum and pay his 
respects (with half-a-guinea) to Mr. Irving as the 
custodian of what must now be regarded as an 
integral part of the British Constitution. Mr. Irving 
has already drawn upon a great reserve of public 
sentiment by his masterly portrait of the Archbishop 
who flourished in the days when the Church asserted 
her independence of the State. Meek young Ritualist 
curates sigh for those stirring times as they sit in 
the Lyceum and watch the bold prelate march un- 
daunted to his glorious doom. They go home in the 
omnibus after the play, and dream of martyrdom for 
illegal candles and the eastward position. And now 
the religious interest of Becket is reinforced by the 
loyalty which is drawn by irresistible fascination to 
any purveyor who exhibits the lion and the unicorn 
over his door. Royal Letters Patent may do much, 
but they are not comparable to the influence 
exercised by the direct seal and stamp of Her 
Majesty’s approbation. In remote country houses 
where the occupations of the Royal Family are 
followed with an interest which transfigures the 
paragraphs of the Court Newsman, this perform- 
ance at Windsor is probably the theme of rhapsody 
over regal condescension. The native merits of 
Tennyson's drama and of its artistic interpretation 
are lost in the portent that it was played in the 
Waterloo Chamber before the Queen, her guests, 
and the members of the Royal Household. No one 
can dispute the market value of such a distinction. 
It may add nothing to the real reputation of Tenny- 
son or of the man of genius who is at the head of the 
dramatic profession in this country ; but its uses as a 
stimulus to the prestige which is good enough for a 
very largesectionof Her Majesty’ssubjectsare obvious. 
A fastidious person may complain that the Queen’s 
patronage is not always so worthily bestowed,and that 
even in this instance it carries a costly penalty. Had 
Her Majesty visited the Lyceum she would have seen 
Becket under much more advantageous conditions ; 
she would have gratified a great many people, and 
she would have spared Mr. Irving the heavy loss 
entailed by the closing of his theatre and the very 
large outlay on the expedition to Windsor. While 
Becket remains on the Lyceum boards Mr. Irving will 
enjoy the support of playgoers whose sole desire is to 
see the piece which pleased the Queen; but had that 
exalted lady actually sat in the royal box, not only 
Becket, but the theatre itself would have been 
enshrined by loyalty amongst the institutions to 
which the Briton makes obeisance as naturally as 
he draws breath. 

This ineradicable instinct might be turned to 
excellent account if it were directed by a royal 
patronage in a truly «xsthetic sympathy with arts 
and letters. Our dynasty is a pattern, sometimes of 
the domestic, always of the constitutional virtues. 
Royalty lays foundation-stones, opens hospitals, 
and makes speeches out of the reports of charities 
with an assiduity which imposes no small tax on 
physical if not upon intellectual capacity. But in 
their association with the graces and embellishments 
of life the Royal Family are not so happy. Heredity, 
perhaps, forbids a Guelph to bea virtuoso. By an un- 
fortunate system of matrimonial alliancesourreigning 
House has effectually safeguarded its native common- 
place, We are not governed by the irresponsible obsti- 
nacy of “ Farmer George,” but there is little advance 
amongst his descendants upon his notions of culture. 
In some of our ancient families it is plain that 
the old tree has been reinvigorated by the sap from 
a livelier stock ; and had our royal marriages during 
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the present century been arranged with an eye to 
original development the shadow of the primitive 
Guelph might not lie so heavily on the ornamental 
side of our national character. Think what influence 
would be exercised by a Prince with the wit of Lord 
Rosebery, the reading of Mr. Gladstone, or even with 
Sir John Lubbock’s knowledge of the “ best hundred 
books”! If the Sovereign were to indulge in the 
literary recreations of Mr. Andrew Lang instead of 
the romances of Miss Marie Corelli, what an astonish- 
ing appetite for real literature might be imparted to 
lords- and ladies-in-waiting! As it is, Royalty is in 
no sense representative of the highest individuality 
of the national temperament. We are not exacting; 
we do not want an Almanach de Gotha stuffed with 
artistic genius. But in estimating the possibilities 
of the Constitutional Monarchy we cannot predicate 
any audacious flight into art or literature. Under 
such conditions, royal patronage is apt to be a stupe- 
fying, not a vivifying, element in public life. A tepid, 
formal, and accidental recognition of art, though it 
may carry fashion in its train, is no valid substitute 
for spontaneous, sustained and educated interest. 
Better that an august hand should pen “new” art 
criticism than that it should send autograph com- 
missions to a Berlin portrait-painter of absolutely 
no account. No one who recalls the typical canvases 
in the Victorian Exhibition, with their endless wed- 
dings and eternal groups of illustrious babies, can 
fail to deplore the absence of the fairy godmother 
with the gift of «esthetic taste. 

That the habits and acquirements of English 
country gentlemen should be strong amongst our 
Princes is natural enough. They are debarred 
from politics, and when the English country gentle- 
man is not voting with his party he is making a bag 
ora bet. The turf, indeed, claims a somewhat dis- 
proportionate share of princely energies, and it is 
not forgotten that the day Tennyson was buried the 
Prince of Wales was at a race-meeting. There is 
nothing perfunctory in the royal patronage of 
“sport,” and for the breeding of horses the dynasty 
may even be said to show a passionate zeal. But the 
national instincts on the equine side need no stimulus. 
The horse would not die out if by some inadvertence 
we were to adopt a Republic. It is the economic 
fault of royal patronage that it is lavished with the 
most strenuous zeal on the institution which needs it 
least. If some redistribution of this potent influence 
could be effected with the aid of some elementary 
training, whole classes of Her Majesty’s subjects 
might begin to have an idea of what culture means. 


APROPOS OF PRODIGALS. 


HE death of a young Englishman of vast fortune 
from a cold caught while acting as bottle-holder 

for a prize-fighter in New Orleans has put the 
moralists and satirists into an unwonted state of 
activity. No doubt it is a crying theme, and in ages 
less given to moralising than ours the like has seldom 
failed to draw forth the jibe or the homily. As one 
reads of Mr. “ Abington’s ” train of parasites, which 
included “legal advisers” ana doctors, as well as 
pugilists, jockeys, and lady friends, one is irre- 
sistibly reminded of that Tigellius upon whom 
Horace expatiated who rendered disconsolate so 
many female flute-players, mummers, quacks, 
and balatrones of various sorts (among whom 
no doubt was a gladiator or two) when he one 
day quitted this earthly scene. Socialists have 
not missed the opportunity of pointing out how 
many poor families might be maintained in comfort 
out of the fortune which this youth was permitted 
viciously to squander. Tory writers, on the other 
hand, have not hesitated to lay the blame of this 
wasted career upon the excessive tameness and 
restraint of a democratic age which affords no legiti- 
mate outlet of a sufficiently attractive character 


for such exuberant energies and imperial wealth as 
Mr. Abington was endowed with. On Sunday, again, 
the unfortunate young man will very likely take the 
place of the last divorce case in the pulpits of our 
topical preachers as the current exemplar of the 
vices and follies of the time. For our part, forced to 
examine the phenomenon like everybody else, we find 
ourselves deplorably baffled for want of a timely 
and definite moral.to draw from it. Nothing 
suggests itself to us save a consideration so ex- 
ceedingly old and trite that one almost hesitates to 
mention it in presence of such an abundance of more 
original reflections. 

We cannot discover that the case of Mr. Abington 
is in any essential way peculiar to this age. The 
prodigal who squanders his substance in riotous 
living is a type as old as human society. There 
were Jubilee Plungers and Savernake heirs in the 
days of the Pharaohs, and there will be, we fear, 
until the millennium. Wecannot see very well what 
is to be done about them, notwithstanding all that 
is said. Inso far as they are an evil or a cause of 
evil, whether social or individual, they are really 
beyond the reach of the merely secular machinery 
of reform, and only strike us as an illustration and 
reminder of the limitationsof secular reform detached 
from the service of a higher agent. The prodigal, 
be it noted, is not always the most interesting 
or socially dangerous figure of his entowrage. Be- 
hind him is often seen a fair and sinister shape, 
intangible to human, laws, withering to souls and 
bodies, and as a type more ancient even than he. 
She is spoken of at the dinner-table and in the 
smoking-room when the prodigal’s name is men- 
tioned. Stories are told, bald facts of which 
everyone is well aware, for they concern one’s 
friends or the friends of one’s friends, which it 
would need but the superstitious touch of a less 
matter-of-fact age than ours to invest with the hues 
of the uncanny. Stories of spells woven for other 
victims than the semi-demented prodigal—of cold, 
bloodless, heartless, passionless, even mindless, sub- 
jugation and destruction of all upon whom the 
fatal sorcery is cast, like the preying of a siren 
singing in her cave amid the bones of men. 
This thing, more terrible than murder, we see 
going on under our eyes, and society is helpless 
before it. The young lord taken from the side 
of his newly-wedded bride, the young heir 
drained of his inheritance, the luminous intellect 
abased, the noble career arrested and turned awry— 
this thing is not only heard of, but it is seen. One 
has met these men, with the enchantment upon them, 
undone and “ palely loitering,” like those to whom 
the Belle Dame Sans Merci has given her summons. 
What can your law dg for you here where you seem 
to encounter one of the mysteries of existence which 
the old painters strove to symbolise when they put 
a woman’s head on the serpent coiled around the 
tree of life, and which human instinct in various 
climes has embodied in myths of sirens, and 
vampires, and Lorelei maidens? The old theocra- 
cies and the Puritan witch-burners took what 
they conceived to be a short way with such social 
evils, but we have happily outlived expedients which 
in truth, even in a simpler time, were as vain as they 
were crude. And yet we have no better to-day. 
There are many things before which society by 
itself, no matter how perfectly it is organised, is 
utterly without resource. Perhaps it may be urged 
that it is the prodigal’s wealth which begets the 
siren, who would cease to exist if great fortunes 
ceased, and would have no place in a Utopia. To 
dream thus is, we fear, to know but little of the 
play of the eternal feminine in the drama of human 
passion, from which no grade or condition of society 
is exempt. In fact, by these and hosts of other 
tokens which the open-eyed person may easily 
discern, we may recognise again the old truism that 
the most potent of human motives are by their very 
nature bound always to elude the grasp of mere 
law, and that no matter how beautifully we reform, 
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undoing hardship, extending comfort, we may leave 
mankind very little the better if we omit from our 
calculations the dominant and perpetual influence 
of our dose of original sin. Evil breeds as fast as 
it is destroyed, like the disease-bacilli in the 
body as they are vanquished by the white cor- 
puscles, and it but assumes new forms as society 
alters its shape. It is even to be demonstrated 
that the more we increase and diffuse material 
betterment the greater the peril in which we 
place the highest happiness of mankind, and the 
more vital the need of that agent which, not with- 
out significance, has always found its easiest triumphs 
amid poverty and pain. 

See, for example, how far some of the suggestions 
provoked by the spectacle of the prodigal as a subject 
meet for reform in the common interest will carry 
us. We may all freely admit that so enormous a 
fortune as Mr. Baird inherited is a curse to its 
possessor, unless he happen to be both a saint and a 
genius rolled into one. Even Dr. Johnson would admit 
that, who had such a belief in the spending of wealth 
that he saw blessings (to others) in a man’s getting 
drunk. We will go further, and admit that it would 
be for the good both of society and the individual if, 
by some just and salutary means, the accumulation 
of such vast irresponsible fortunes could be restricted. 
It is a tolerablysound principle to go upon, though the 
germ of it comes from Donnybrook Fair—when you 
see an evil, redress it; and we are for redressing this 
evil, if it can be done. But suppose it done, suppose 
Mr. Baird's millions disintegrated in some way and 
dispersed amongst the mass, would the proportion of 
potentiality for mischief represented by the total 
sum be lessened? If instead of one man with 
£250,000 a year, we have 250 families with £1,000 a 
year or 2,500 families with £100 a year, would 
there be fewer prodigals and prodigals’ parasites ? 
A man can be a prodigal on £2°# week as well as on 
£200. The slums are fall of prodigals on even less; 
men who degrade women and are degraded by them, 
whose lives are given up to the gratification of a 
riot of evil passions both of the spirit and the sense, 
and who spread around them a wide circle of 
corrupting influence. Vice is cheap, and the amount 
of evil that can be done with money depends less upon 
the sum than upon the man who uses it. In a word, 
unless the diffusion of wealth be accompanied by a 
corresponding diffusion of active religion, it isan open 
question whether the area of immorality will be 
lessened or increased. Mr. Biitrtl himself would, no 
doubt, be the better by being relieved of his terrific 
fortune, but without this saving clause there is no 
guarantee that the “gold of pleasure ” descending 
diffused upon a greater numberof individuals would 
in its new shape lose any of its fatal potency. Indeed, 
it is very curious to observe how sometimes, without 
any such aid, the vices of the wealthier classes, while 
undergoing a certain attenuation at the point of 
origin, spread and thrive among the wider constitu- 
ency. There is the phenomenon of the betting 
mania, for instance—one of ‘the strangest and 
most pernicious of the time—which has now 
gone to such an extent amongst the masses that 
every hall-porter and messenger-boy must back his 
horse, and the halfpenny evening papers depend for 
their chief sale upon the results from therace-meetings. 
During thesame period, it might be argued, manners, in 
one respect, at any rate, have so improved amongst 
Mr. Baird's class that a young man of fortune who 
takes delight in rowdy amusements and the company 
of bruisers is more rare to-day than he was in the 
days of the Mohawks or in those of “Tom and 
Jerry,’ when rat-pitting, cock-fighting, and bull- 
baiting, as well as the prize-ring, were fashionable 
pastimes, and that Squire Westerns are less 
numerous than squires of culture who keep in 
touch with their university and can discourse 
efficiently upon bimetallism and the works of 
Mr. Pater. No; diffusion of wealth is not every- 
thing, and secular progress is not everything ; 
and reformers who are wise will do well to 


ponder these facts in time. More money, if it 
means more comfort and freedom, means also 
more temptation and more opportunity for vice, as 
well as for virtue: it means new appetites and new 
discontents, greater complexity of life, and a more 
exigent envy of the rich: things which it is in the 
power of Christianity alone to transform into flowers 
instead of noxious weeds. These are facts, and it 
would be criminal folly not to face them and think 
about them, especially if one bears in mind the 
effects of dechristianisation amongst the proletariat 
of the Continent. The era upon which our democracy 
is about to enter is an era for the missionary and the 
teacher as much as it is for the reformer, and it is 
certain that our social regeneration will profit us 
little, and profit us not for long, unless it is heralded 
and accompanied by a new and mighty renaissance 
of religion. 


COMPULSORY CONVERSATION. 


— 


' HY do we go on talking? It is a serious ques- 
tion, one on which the happiness of thousands 
depends. For there is no more wearing social demand 
than that of compulsory conversation. All day long 
we must either talk, or—dread alternative—listen. 
Now that were very well if we had something to 
say, or our fellow-sufferer something to tell, or, best 
of all, if either of us possessed the gift of clothing 
the old commonplacés with charm. But men with 
that great gift are not to be met in every railway- 
carriage or at every dinner. The man we actually 
meet is one whose joke, though we have signalled it 
a mile off, we are powerless to stop; whose opinions 
come out with a whirr as of clockwork. Besides, it 
always happens in life that the man—or woman— 
with whom we would like to talk is at the next 
table. Those who really have something to say to 
each other so seldom have a chance of saying it. 

Why, O why, do we go on talking? We ask the 
question in all seriousness, not merely in the hope 
of making some cheap paradoxical fun out of the 
answer. It is a cry from the deeps of an ineffable 
boredom. 

Is it to impart information? At the best, it isa 
dreary ideal. But, at any rate, it is a mistaken use 
of the tongue, for there is no information we can 
impart which has not been far more accurately 
stated in book-form. Even if it should happen to 
be a quite new fact, an accident happily rare as the 
transit of Venus—a new fact about the North Pole, 
for instance—well, a book, not a conversation, is the 
place for it. To talk book—past, present, or to come 
—is not to converse. 

To converse, as with every other art, is out of 
three platitudes to make not a fourth platitude— 
“but a star.” Newness of information is no neces- 
sity of conversation: else were the Central News 
Agency the best of talkers. Indeed, the oldest 
information is perhaps the best material for the 
artist as talker: though, truly, as with every other 
artist, material matters little. There are just two 
or three men of letters left to us who provide us 
examples of that inspiréd soliloquy, those conversa- 
tions of one, which aré“the nearest we can get now 
to the talk of other days. How good it is to listen 
to one of these—for it is the great charm of their 
talk that we remember nothing. There were no 
prickly bits of information to stick on one’s mind 
like burrs. Their talk had no regular features ; but, 
like a sunrise, was all music and glory. 

The friend who talks the night through with his 
friend, till the dawn climbs like a pallid rose at the 
window ; the lovers who, while the sun is setting, sit 
in the greenwood and say, “Is it thou?” “It is I!” 
in spheral antiphony, till the stars appear; and, 
holiest converse of all, the mystic prattle of mother 
and babe—why are all these such wonderful talk if 
not because we remember no word of them—only 
the glory? They leave us nothing in image worthy 
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of the time to “ pigeon-hole’’—nothing to store with 
our vouchers in the “ pigeon-holes” of memory. 

Pigeon-holes of memory! Think of the degrada- 
tion. And memory was once a honeycomb—a hive 
of all the wonderful words of poets, of all the mar- 
vellous moods of lovers. Once it was a shell that 
listened tremulously upon Olympus and caught the 
accents of the gods; now it is a phonograph that 
catcheth every word that falleth from the mouths of 
the board of guardians. Once a muse, now a servile 
drudge ‘twixt man and man. 

And this “pigeon-hole’’ memory—once an im- 
pressionist of divine moments, now the miser of all 
unimportant trivial detail—is our tyrant, the muse 
of modern talk. Men talk now not what they feel 
or think, but what they remember, with their bad 
good memories. If they remembered the poets, or 
their first love, or the spring, or the stars, it were 
well enough; but no! they remember but what the 
poets ate and wore, the last divorce case, the state 
of the crops, the last trivial detail about Mars. The 
man with the muck-rake would have made a great 
reputation as a talker had he lived to-day ; for, as 
our modern speech has it, a Great Man simply means 
a Great Memory, and a Great Memory is simply a 
prosperous marine-store. What, in fact, do we talk 
about? Mainly about our business, our food, or our 
diseases—all three themes more or less centre in that 
of food. How we revel in the brutal digestive 
details, and call it gastronomy! How our host 
plumes himself on his wine, as though it were a 
personal virtue, and not the merely obvious ac- 
cessory of a man with ten thousand a year. Strange, 
is it not, how we pat and stroke our possessions as 
though they belonged to us instead of to our money 
—our grandfather’s money. 

There is, some hope and believe, an imminent 
Return to Simplicity—Socialism the unwise it call. 
If it be really true, what good news for the grave 
humorous man, who hates talking to anything but 
trees and children. For if that Return to Simplicity 
means anything, it must mean the sweeping away 
of immemorial rookeries of talk—such crannied 
hives of gossip as the professions, with all 
their garrulous heritage of trivial witty ana: 
literary, dramatic, legal, aristocratic, ecclesiastical, 
commercial. How good to dip them all deep in 
the great ocean of oblivion and watch the book- 
worms, diarists, “raconteurs,” and all the old- 
clothesmen of life, scurrying out of their holes, as 
when in springtime Mary Anne submerges the cock- 
roach trap within the pail. And O,let there be noNoah 
to that flood. Let none survive to tell another tale: 
for only when the chronicler of small-beer is dead will 
we be able to know men as men, heroes as heroes, poets 
as poets—instead of mere centres of gossip, an inch of 
text to a yard of footnote. Then only may we begin 
to talk of something worth the talking—not merely of 
how the great man creased bis trousers, and call it “ the 
study of character,” but of how he was great, and 
whether it is possible to climb after him. 

Talk, too, is so definite, so limited. The people we 
meet mightseem so wonderful, might mean such quaint 
and charming meanings sometimes, if they would not 
talk. Like some delightfully bound old volume in a 
foreign tongue, that looks like one of the Sibylline 
books, till a friend translates the title and explains 
that it is a sixteenth-century law dictionary : so are 
the men and women we meet. , How interesting they 
might be if they would not persist in telling us what 
they are about. 

That, indeed, is the abiding charm of Nature. No 
sensible man can envy Asylas, to whom the language 
of birds was as familiar as French argot to our young 
décadents. Think how terrible it would be if Nature 
could all of a sudden learn English! That exquisite 
mirror of all our shifting moods would be broken for 
ever. No longer might we coin the woodland into 
metaphors of our own joys and sorrows. The birds 
would no longer flute to us of lost loves, but of found 
worms ; we should realise how terribly selfish they 
were; we could never more quote “ Hark, hark, the 


lark at heaven’s gate sings,” or poetise with Mr. 
Patmore of “the heavenly-minded thrush.” And 
what awful voices some of those great red roses 
would have—like a prima donna’s in private. Yes, 
Nature is so sympathetic because she is so silent, 
because, when she does talk, she talks in a language 
which we cannot understand, but only guess at; and 
her silence allows us to hear her eternal meanings, 
which her gossiping would drown. 

Happy monks of La Trappe! One has heard the 
foolish chattering world take pity upon you. An 
hour of talk to a year of silence! O heavenly pro- 
portion! And I can well imagine that when that 
hour bas come, it seems but a trivial toy you have 
forgotten how to play with. Were I a Trappist I 
would use my hour to evangelise converts to silence 
—would break the long year’s quiet, but to whisper, 
“How good is silence!” Let us inaugurate a secular 
La Trappe, let us plot a conspiracy of silence, let us 
send the world to Coventry. Or, if we must talk, 
let it be in Latin, or in the “ Volapuk” of myriad- 
meaning music; and let no man joke save in Greek 
—that all may laugh. But, best of all, let us leave. 
off talking altogether, and listen to the morning 
stars. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


N a famous comedy of M. Pailleron’s, a young 
woman who wishes to acquire a reputation 
among bores for congenial pedantry, improvises 
sham quotations from De Tocqueville. “Comme a 
dit De Tocqueville” is her catchword, and when her 
husband privately expresses his astonishment at so 
much hitherto unsuspected erudition, she explains, 
“Ce n’est pas de Tocqueville, c'est de moi.” Any- 
one who chooses might invent quotations from De 
Tocqueville with little risk of detection. For the 
author of “La Démocratie en Amérique”’ is one of 
the noble company of classics more talked about than 
read. To bring us once more acquainted with him the 
Count de Tocqueville has edited, under the title of 
“Souvenirs d’Alexis Tocqueville” (Paris: Calmann, 
Lévy), a collection of scattered memoranda, mainly. 
concerned with the Revolution of 1848, which his 
granduncle jotted down two years later during a 
period of compulsory retirement from _ politics, 
These brief and hasty records contain nothing 
in the nature of what the evening newspapers call 
startling revelations; they are not likely to set 
the Thames on fire. They will, however, usefully 
fill a corner in some shelf of Mr. Secretary Asquith’s 
museum of historical antiquities. A man of letters 
no less than of affairs, De Tocqueville seems to have 
held the mere literary man and the mere statesman 
in equal contempt. “I have lived,’ he says, * with 
men of letters who wrote history without entering 
the world of affairs, and with politicians who brought 
events to pass without thinking of describing them.., 
I have always noticed that the first discerned 
general causes everywhere at work. while the others, 
living a daily hand-to-mouth life, were prone to. 
imagine that everything was attributable to some 
particular incident, and that the little springs which 
they held in their own hands were identical with 
those which move the world. It is to be presumed 
that both parties are in error.” 

Though a somewhat old-fashioned historian, De 
Tocqueville draws none of the full-length portraits 
in which his school delighted. His picture of Louis 
Philippe is a mere impressionist vignette. ‘“ Taking 
a chair and offering me another, the king said 
familiarly, ‘Since you are here, Monsieur de Toc- 
queville, let us have a chat; I want you to talk to 
me about America.’ I knew him well enough to be 
aware that this meant: ‘I want to talk to you about 
America. And he did talk about it curiously and 
at great length, without giving me the chance or 
the wish of interposing a word, for he was really 
interesting. He described places as though he saw, 
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them; he recalled the distinguished men he had 
met forty years earlier as though he had just 
left them; he mentioned their surnames and 
Christian names, their age, history, genealogy, 
with marvellous exactitude and infinity of detail, 
without being tiresome. From America, without 
pausing for breath, he turned to Europe, spoke to 
me of our foreign and home affairs with incredible 
freedom, for I had no claim on his confidence, abused 
the Emperor of Russia, whom he called Monsieur 
Nicholas, treated Palmerston as a rascal, and ended 
by discussing the Spanish marriages, which had just 
taken place, and of the difficulties they had raised 
for him in English quarters: ‘The Queen is very 
angry with me,’ he said, ‘but, after all, this hullabaloo 
won't prevent me from driving my cab along’ (mener 
mon fiacre). Although this phrase dated from the 
ancien régime, I thought it doubtful that Louis XIV. 
would ever have used it after accepting the 
Spanish succession. I think, moreover, that Louis- 
Philippe was mistaken, and that, to borrow his own 
expression, the Spanish marriages greatly contributed 
to upset his fiacre.” 

The portrait of Louis Napoleon approaches the 
dimensions of a Kit-Cat. Not having the advantage 
of later historians of wisdom after the event, De 
Tocqueville seems to have been not altogether un- 
favourably impressed by the Prince-President. ‘“ As 
a private man he had certain taking qualities, a 
kindly and easy-going disposition, gentle to tender- 
ness, without delicacy, perfect simplicity, a certain 
modesty for himself combined with an immense pride 
in his origin. His conversation was slight and 
barren; he had not the art of making others talk soas 
to worm himself into their confidence ; no facility in 
expressing himself, but the tricks of a scribbler and 
a certain pride of authorship. His dissimulation, the 
profound dissimulation of a man who had spent his 
life in plots, was singularly assisted by the im- 
mobility of his features and the insignificance of his 
glance: for his eyes were dull and opaque, like the 
thick windows of a ship's cabin, which just admit 
the light without letting you see anything through 
them. Careless of danger, he had a fine and cool 
courage at critical moments, and at the same time — 
the thing is common enough—he was vacillating of 
purpose. . . . It was impossible to be long with him 
without detecting a slight vein of madness running 
through his good sense, which brought te mind the 
escapades of his youth and helped to explain them. 

. . . Indeed, it was his madness rather than his 
reason which, thanks to circumstances, was his 
strength: for the world is a strange theatre. There 
are moments when the worst pieces are the most 
successful. If Louis Napoleon had been a wise man 
or a man of genius he would never have become 
President of the Republic.” 

One more passage may be quoted for its interest- 
ing reference to two famous personages, George 
Sand and the late Lord Houghton. “I met Madame 
Sand at the house of an English friend of mine, 
Milnes, a Member of Parliament, who was then in 
Paris. Milnes was a man of sense who did, and, 
what is more rare, said, many silly things. How 
many figures have I seen in my life of which one 
may say that the two profiles are not alike: sensible 
men on one side and fools on the other! I never 
saw Milnes but he was in a fit of enthusiasm over 
somebody or something. This time he was taken up 
with Madame Sand, and insisted on giving her a 
literary breakfast, at which I was present. The 
company was somewhat mixed. Besides Madame 
Sand, I found a young Englishwoman, very modest 
and agreeable, who must have thought the other 
guests—some obscure scribblers, and Mérimée—a 
queer set. Milnes placed me next to Madame 
Sand. I had never spoken to her. I do not think 
I had ever seen her (for I had seen little of the world 
of literary adventurers which she frequented). A 
friend of mine having asked her one day what she 
thought of my book on America: ‘Sir,’ she replied, 
‘I only read books that are presented to me by the 


authors.’ I had a great prejudice against Madame 
Sand, for I detest women who write, especially those 
who erect the weaknesses of their sex into a system, 
instead of interesting us in them by frankly depicting 
them as they are; nevertheless, she pleased me. 
She had rather heavy features, but an admirable 
expression ; her whole mind seemed concentrated in 
her eyes, abandoning the rest of her visage to mere 
matter; what struck me most of all was the evidence 
in her of something of natural grandeur. She 
displayed, in fact, a real simplicity of manners and 
language, mingled, perhaps, with a certain affected 
simplicity in her dress. I confess that, with more 
ornament, she would have seemed to me still more 
simple.” 

M. Edmond de Goncourt’s biography of “ La 
Guimard” (Paris: Charpentier) is an amusing, if 
rather “scrappy,” account of a famous, or in- 
famous, ballet-dancer of the last century, who was 
the friend of the Duchess of Devonshire and other 
English ladies of fashion, and the mistress of half 
the French peerage. The Guimard sprang from the 
gutter, and, after a life of scandalous debauchery, 
returned to it; her portrait was painted by Frago- 
nard; she was as thin as a skeleton; she was a 
dancer of suavity and grace rather than of acrobatic 
agility; and if you care for more precise details 
about her M. de Goncourt has collected them for you 
in abundance, even to the exact dimensions of her 
private theatre, the amount of her monthly salary, 
the catalogue of her furniture, and the name of the 
gentleman who played the fiddle in the orchestra 
while she was tripping it on the stage. 


THE NEW ART CRITICISM. 


’ A RRY has roused and his bray has filled the 

columns of a contemporary. Time has not 
changed him. We find him with his checks and 
shekels, roaring abuse at a distinguished critic ; 
for ’Arry has failed to distinguish between one 
critic’s style and another’s, just as in old days he 
failed to distinguish between oil- and water-colour 
painting, etching and pen-and-ink drawing. His 
scalp has grown again, and the “hee” and the 
“haw ” in his voice are the same as when he informed 
us that a coloured printed paper gummed against a 
pane was an excellent substitute for stained glass. 
This sstheticism is all ‘Arry; it expresses the 
habitual colour and texture of ’Arry’s mind! It 
is even more significant than the checks or the 
shekels; it goes deeper than either. O marvellous 
’Arry! we would not change anything in you or 
without you. London without ’Arry would pot be 
London; we welcome your return. Your tail and 
your ears are picturesque spots in the critical land- 
scape; and if I fling this stone at you as I go by, it 
is not from malice nor hatred, but out of sheer 
lightness of heart. 

The Philistine is universal, “Arry is local. The 
Philistine is the genus, ’Arry is the species; and he 
overtops the Philistine, just as the Blondin donkey 
overtops his master. The Philistine is often dapper, 
neat, retiring; ‘Arry 4s always in loud checks 
jingling his shekels. ’Arry disports himself at Monte 
Carlo, and the folk leave the tables when he appears. 
His presence is an offence, and he cannot refrain from 
insults. *Arry suffers from a disease—the desire to be 
rude. He has become covered with it, and is nowa mere 
manifestation. Unhappy ’Arry cannot forgive the 
Almighty for not having created him a genius, and in 
furious impotence he shakes his shekels and displays 
his checks. The Philistine meekly submits that 
ballet-girls, washerwomen, and costermongers’ trulls 
are not fit subjects for the art of the painter. The 
Philistine prefers pretty girls in white muslin, 
and sentimental organist. And when ‘Arry and 
the Philistine have finished their little scene, 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, R.A., and Mr. Walter Crane 
come on in the Westminster. Each has fish of his own 
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to fry. Mr. Richmond feels that Degas’ penetrating 
and simple rendering of character calls into question 
the decorative portraiture of Mr. W. B. Richmond. 
Mr. Walter Crane is sure that the poor and the outcast 
are excellent subjects for street-corner oratory, but 
not for the artist's pencil. Mr. Crane feels this very 
acutely, because Mr. Walter Crane’s drawing is 
limited to a few conventional lines of limbs and 
draperies. But let this not be taken as a sneer at 
Mr. Crane’s art. I am one of Mr. Crane’s admirers. 
Within the very strict limitations of the nursery tale 
he is a charming artist, and I only think it is a pity 
that he should be so angry with Degas for being 
able to do what he obviously cannot do—namely, to 
observe and follow an outline. Mr. Richmond 
writes :— 


It is not painting at all. It is a novelette—a treatise on 
drink. Everything valuable could have been, and has been, done 
by Zola. 


Mr. Crane writes :— 


Such a study would not be without its value in a sociological 
museum, or even as an illustrated tract in a temperance pro- 
~ paganda; but when we are asked to believe that this is a new 
revelation of beauty—that this is Adam and Eve of a new world 
of esthetic pleasure, degraded and not ashamed, a paradise of 
unnatural selection—it is quite another matter. 


Before commenting on the very thoughtless 
utterances of two distinguished men, I think I must 
—even at the risk of appearing to attach over-much 
importance to my criticisms — reprint what I said 
about L’ Absinthe ; for in truth it was I who first 
meddled with the moral tap, and am responsible for 
the overflow :— 


Look at the head of the old Bohemian — the engraver 
Deboutin—a man whom I have known all my life, and yet he 
never really existed for me until I saw this picture. There is 
the hat I have always known, on the back of his head as I have 
always seen it, and the wooden pipe is held tight in his teeth as 
1 have always seen him hold it. How large, how profound, how 
simple the drawing! How easily and how naturally he lives in the 
pose, the body bent forward, the elbows on the table! Fine as the 
Orchardson undonbtedly is, it seems arid and explanatory by the 
side of this wonderful rendering of life; thin and restless— 
like Dumas fils’ dialogue when we compare it with Ibsen’s. The 
woman that sits beside the artist was at the Elysée Montmartre 
until two in the morning, then she went to the ratmort and had 
a soupe aux choux ; she lives in the Rue Fontaine, or perhaps 
the Rue Breda; she did not get up till half-past eleven; then 
she tied a few soiled petticoats round her, slipped on that 
peignoir, thrust her feet into those loose morning shoes, and 
eame down to the café to have an absinthe before breakfast. 
Heavens! what a slut! A life of idleness and low vice is upon 
her face; we read there her whole life. The tale is not a 
rleasant one, but it is a lesson. Hogarth’s view was larger, 
wider, but not so incisive, so deep, or so intense. Then how 
loose and general Hogarth’s composition would seem com- 
pared to this marvellous epitome, this essence of things! That 
= space in front of the table, into which the skirt and 
the lean legs of the man come so well—how well the 
point of view was selected! The beautiful, dissonant rhythm 
of that —— like a page of Wagner—the figures crushed 
into the right of the canvas, the left filled up with a fragment of 
marble table running in sharp perspective into the foreground. 
The newspaper lies as it would lie across the space between the 
tables. The colour, almost a monochrome, is very beautiful, a 
deep, rich harmony—such a harmony as Rembrandt would 
approve of. More marvellous work the world never saw, and 
will never see again : a maze of assimilated influences, strangely 
assimilated, and eluding definition—remembrances of Watteau 
and the Dutch painters, a good deal of Ingres’ spirit, and, in the 
vigour of the arabesque, we may perhaps trace the influence of 
Poussin. But these influences float evanescent on the canvas, 
and the reading is difficult and contradictory. 


I have written many a negligent phrase, many a 
stupid phrase, but the italicised phrase is the first 
hypocritical phrase I ever wrote. I plead guilty to 
the grave offence of having played to the gallery. 
The picture is a work of art, and therefore void of 
all ethical signification. In writing the abominable 
phrase “ but it is a lesson,” I admitted as a truth the 
ridiculous contention that a work of art may influ- 
ence a man’s moral conduct; I admitted as a truth 
the grotesque contention that to read “Mlle. de 
Maupin” may cause a man to desert his wife, whereas 
to read “ Paradise Lost” may induce him to return 


to her. In the abominable phrase which I plead 
guilty to having written, I admitted the monstrous 
contention that our virtues and our vices originate 
not in our inherited natures, but are found in the 
books we read and the pictures we look upon. That 
art should be pure is quite another matter, and the 
necessity of purity in art can be maintained for other 
than ethical reasons. Art owes a great deal to ethics, 
but ethics owes nothing to art. I am speaking now 
of literature. Without morality the art of the 
novelist and the dramatist would cease. We are 
therefore more deeply interested in the preservation 
of public morality than any other class—the clergy, 
of course, excepted. To accuse us of indifference in 
this matter is clearly absurd. We must do our best 
to keep up a high standard of public morality; our 
living depends upon it—and it would be difficult to 
suggesta more powerful reason for our advocacy—but 
by a curious irony of fate we must preserve—at least, 
in our books—a distinctly impartial attitude on the 
very subject which most nearly concerns our pockets. 
If, however, we choose to spend our Sundays in pulpits, 
so much the better; for by so doing we shall not only 
be furthering the intentions of Exeter Hall, but also 
the intentions of that excellent society of which 
Mr. Besant is the head. 

I have allowed my pen to wander somewhat from 
the subject in hand; for before permitting myself 
to apologise for having hypocritically declared a great 
picture to be what it was not, and could not be— 
“a lesson”’—it was clearly incumbent on me to show 
that the moral question was the backbone of the art 
which I practise myself, and that of all classes none 
are so necessarily moral as novelists. I think I have 
done this beyond possibility of disproof, or even of 
argument, and may therefore be allowed to lament 
my hypocrisy with as many tears and groans as I 
deem sufficient for the due expiation of my sin. 
Confession eases the heart. Listen. My description of 
Degas’ picture seemed to me a little unconventional, 
and to soothe the reader who is shocked by every- 
thing that lies outside his habitual thought, and 
to dodge the reader who is always on the watch 
to introduce a discussion on that sterile subject, 
“morality in art,” to make things pleasant for 
everybody, to tickle the Philistine in his tenderest 
spot, I told a little lie: I suggested that someone 
had preached, and straight away preaching began— 
Zola and the drink question from Mr. Richmond, 
sociology from Mr. Crane. 

The picture is merely a work of art, and has 
nothing to do with drink or sociology; and its title is 
not L’ Absinthe, nor even Un Homme et une Femme 
assis dans un Café, as Mr. Walter Sickert suggests, 
but simply Aw Café. Mr. Walter Crane writes: “ Here 
is a study of human degradation, male and female.” 
Perhaps Mr. Walter Crane will feel inclined to apo- 
logise for his language when he learns that the man 
who sits tranquilly smoking his pipe is a portrait of 
the engraver Deboutin, a man of great talent and at 
least Mr. Walter Crane’s equal as a writer and as a de- 
signer. True that M. Deboutin does not dress as well 
as Mr. Walter Crane, but there are many young men 
in Pall Mall who would consider Mr. Crane’s dress 
quite intolerable, yet they would hardly be justified 
in speaking of a portrait of Mr. Walter Crane as a 
study of human degradation. Let me assure Mr. 
Walter Crane that when he speaks of M. Deboutin’s 
life as being degraded, he is speaking on a subject of 
which he knows nothing. M. Deboutin has lived a 
very noble life, in no way inferior to Mr. Crane’s ; 
his life has been entirely devoted to art and 
literature; his etchings have been for many 
years the admiration of artistic Paris, and he 
has had a play in verse performed at the ThéAtre 
Francais. 

The picture represents M. Deboutin in the café 
of the Nouvelle Athénes. He has come down from 
his studio for breakfast and he will return to his 
dry-points when he has finished his pipe. I have 
known M. Deboutin a great number of years, and 
a more sober man does not exist; and Mr. Crane’s 
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accusations of drunkenness might as well be made 
against Mr. Bernard Shaw. When, hypocritically, 
I said the picture was a lesson, I referred to the 
woman, who happens to be sitting next to 
M. Deboutin. Mr. Crane, Mr. Richmond, and others 
have jumped to the conclusion that M. Deboutin 
has come to the café with the woman, and that 
they are “ boozing” together. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. Deboutin always came to the 
café alone, as did Manet, Degas, Duranty. Deboutin 
is thinking of his dry-points ; the woman is incapable 
of thought. But not because she is a drunkard ; she 
was probably never drunk in her life. Her daily 
life I have accurately described—I mean, that I 
have accurately described the life of the class of 
which she is a unit. Women like her are to be 
found by the score in the brasseries of the Rue des 
Martyrs and those of the Rue Fontaine. If ques- 
tioned about her life she would probably answer 
“ Je suis a la coule.” But there is no implication of 
drunkenness in the phrase. In England this class 
of woman is constantly drunk, in France hardly 
ever; and the woman Degas has painted is typical 
of her class, and she wears the habitual ex- 
pression of her class. And the interest of the 
subject, from Degas’ point of view, lies in this 
strange contrast--the man thinking of his dry- 
points, the woman thinking, as the phrase goes, of 
nothing at all. Aw Café—that is the title of the 
picture. How simple, how significant! And how the 
picture gains in meaning when the web of false 
melodrama that a couple of industrious spiders have 
woven about it is brushed aside ! 

So much for Mr. Richmond’s and Mr. Crane’s 
psychology. Next week I will examine their art 
criticism. G. M. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 1893. 


UT of the north, keen-edged and strong, 
The wind came down with shout and song, 
And raced the great white clouds along, 
On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


And bursts of sunlight glinted through, 
And laughing rifts of heavenly blue 
Made our hearts sing within us too, 

On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


E’en dusky Fleet Street was aglow 

With violets—shamrock-tufts—when lo! 

Across the sunshine whirled the snow, 
On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


The white clouds darkened into, brown, 
Sharp as a steel-blade smiting down 
Across the face of London town 

On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


Hold on! hold on ! true hearts ! stand fast, 
And set your teeth against the blast — 
The Right it stands to win at last 

On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


Nothing is won withouten cost, 
No good God made was ever lost— 
And the Shamrock’s green in spite o’ th’ frost, 


On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 
A. W. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


UGANDA. 


Srr,—That bold buecaneer, Mr. Chamberlain, who tries to 
combine the parts of Drake and Raleigh, told the Committee on 
Monday night that he was prepared to sacrifice lives and spend 
money—other people's lives and the taxpayers’ money—in the 
conduct of any commercial undertaking which in his judgment, 
upon a cursory view of the facts and on such evidence as might be 
forthcoming, was likely to create a new market for British 
goods, and to grow wheat for importation to these islands. Such 


a proposition is at least as open to animadversion and even more 
provocative of disgust than Mr. Storey’s doctrine—that under 
no circumstances should Great Britain ever consent to the en- 
largement of her boundaries. Mr. Chamberlain appealed vaguely 
to all history to support him, but did not tell the Committee 
of any instance where Parliament has taken over from an impe- 
cunious company an asset of unascertained value which the 
company itself had not enough cash to develop. Our usual 
course has been to let Paul plant and Apollos water, and then to 
come in and steal the increase. I fail to see in the operations of 
this company the energy or the courage which built up our 
Empire. The whole affair savours of decadence and of failure. 
This was not the process by which the East Indian merchants 
of the last century gave us India in exchange for the America 
our Parliament muddled away. 

But there were really only two questions practically open last 
Monday. One was—Is Uganda worth having? The other was 
— Was it open to Mr. Gladstone’s Government, coming in when 
they did, to repudiate Lord Salisbury’s action and leave the 
whole kettle of fish alone? Mr. Chamberlain admits that with- 
out the railway Uganda is not worth touching; with the rail- 
way he thinks the risk worth running. He gave the Committee 
hardly any reasons for his opinion, nor did he attempt accurately 
to estimate the cost of making and maintaining the railway. 
He seemed content with the undoubted fact that whatever it 
costs the taxpayer can pay. But surely Mr. Chamberlain must 
recognise that the Government are bound to go into this matter 
a little more closely, and are entitled to be told something more 
about Uganda than that the late Mr. Mackay spoke well of its 
climate, and that the company’s agent camanente its acquisition. 

Captain Lugard’s statements have never been tested by 
that cross-examination to which Mr. Carson justly attaches so 
much importance, and thotgh it may suit Mr. Chamberlain's 
present book to believe everything he is told by a brave man, 
responsible persons may wéll desire to be informed of the true 
facts by an accredited agent of their own. Sir Gerald Portal’s 
report will at all events add to our information, which is at 
present scanty and unverified, and enable us to answer the 

uestion—Is Uganda worth having ?—with some reasonable 
egree of confidence. 

As to the second question, however annoying it is to discover 
that your hands are tied by the dodges of a wily opponent, it is 
plain that it was imgenilll for Mr. Gladstone’s Government to 
extricate the country with honour from the entanglement. 
Something had to be done to tide over the immediate situation. 
If nothing had been done, disasters for which we should have 
plausibly been held responsible must have ensued in Uganda. 

It is all very well to ridicule a policy of inquiry; bat why 
should we buy a pig in a poke? If Verde is worth having, the 
railway is worth building—let us bag Uganda and build the 
railway. If it is not, let us do what we can to create a peaceable 
state of things and bid the country a long farewell. To say 
that the honour of Britain is at stake because we decline to take 
over the unfulfilled obligations of a joint-stock company without 
a complete investigation on our own account as to the commercial 
value of the article we are asked to buy, and which will cost 
millions, may be good Jingoism, but is certaiuly rank nonsense. 

The risk we run is this—Uganda may very likely prove to 
be worthless, except at a cost we do not choose to incur; and yet 
we shall be there, Seaphies order amongst savages—who are none 
the less savages because they call themselves Christians—and 
may find it very hard to get away. This is a real risk. Ad- 
ministration once assumed is hard to drop. The blessings of 
British rule (as compared with the sway of an African monarch) 
are so great that it seems cruel to withdraw them. This risk 
has to be run in the present case, since we were not in a position 
to throw the whole thing up; but to be forewarned is sometimes 
to be forearmed. May it prove so in this case.— Yours, ete., 

March 22nd, 1893. AvuGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


ENGLISH NEWS IN THE INDIAN PRESS. 


Srr,—My signature aptly. expresses the circumstances of 
Liberals in this posenreors, Fm are very few and far between. 
Moreover, they have not only to face an enormous preponderance 
of hostile opinion, but also of partisan information. On club 
and reading-room tables you will hardly find a home paper 
without a strong ‘‘ Unionist” bias; and the papers which are 
specially made up at home for India, and the “ London Letters ” 
of the local press, are all equally biassed in the same direction. 
It is literally my own case that I can only get access to the 
Liberal side of the news of the day by taking Liberal papers for 
myself. Often and often I read what the sources of information 
otherwise open to me, as to others, give as correct versions of 
events, and feel compelled to think—* Mr. Gladstone has really 
gone wrong this time.” And then I turn to my SPEAKER or 
my WEEKLY Sun, and I find that the real facts are quite 
different in complexion. This being so with one who is, as I 
am proud to write myself, a Liberal from boyhood, you can 
imagine what is the effect of this state of things with even 
thoughtful men on the other side who, as is usually the case, do 


not happen to get at both sides of questions. This, however, is 
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a matter which anyone can put right who chooses in the way I 

have indicated that I do myself. But it is too bad that the 

telegrams should show any bias, being our only source of in- 

formation for more than a fortnight after the event. What I 

enclose are the latest specimens only, and not by any means 

solitary instances. I suspected their character when they ap- 
ared, and kept them till I could compare them with the 

Saintes as reported. Now I send them to you, with some — 

that by your attention being drawn to them, Reuter may 

induced to mend his ways. It is unnecessary to say that he 
never calls Mr. Balfour “ evasive,” or Mr. Gladstone “ scathing.” 

—I am. Sir, yours obediently, Rara Avis in INpDIS, 

Bombay, March 3rd, 1893. 

[In the euttings which our correspondent sends us we read that 
Mr. Balfour, in the Address debate, “in scathing terms 
rebuked Mr. Morley for the release of the Gweedore 
sear and that in regard to Uganda, “Sir W. V. 

arcourt gave an evasive reply” to his Unionist crities.— 
Ep. SPEAKER. | 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


S1r,—I venture to add the following suggestion to the dis- 
cussion of this important question, viz., that only those members 
should be paid who had already served a term of years on a 
Town Council, County Council, School Board, Board of Guard- 
ians, Parish Council, or some other popularly elected body for 
the administration of local affairs. * this way some assurance 
would be afforded that paid members had already acquired some 
experience in the management of public affairs, and were able to 
— the subtle influences at work in every body where 
there are a number of men of all shades of opinion. 

If this proviso were adopted it would not much matter 
whether the funds for payment were derived from imperial 
sources or by assessment in the constituency as you have advo- 
cated, for, by this means, the State would be assured of the 
services of a man of some experience in exchange for its money. 
It would also insure that all candidates who were not able to 
meet their own charges were already known in their own locality 
as tried servants of the publie.—I am, ete., A.W.B 

Edinburgh, 20th March, 1893. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS IN FICTION. 


ROLLOPE leads off the last chapter of “ Bar- 
chester Towers” with the remark, “ The end 

of a novel, like the end of a children’s dinner-party, 
must be made up of sweetmeats and sugarplums.” 
But Trollope was accustomed to talk like a bagman 
of the art he professed. Let us set beside his 
sentence another by a lady who took herself and 
her art so seriously as to conduct her very pecca- 
dilloes pontifically and with a gravity of mien that 
almost raised them to the height of a religious cere- 
mony. The second paragraph of the beautiful and 
touching story of Amos Barton contains this con- 
fession by the author: “ Mine, I fear, is not a well- 
regulated mind : it has an occasional tenderness for 
old abuses; it lingers with a certain fondness over 
the days of nasal clerks and top-booted parsons, and 
has a sigh for the departed shades of vulgar errors. 
So it is not surprising that I recall with a fond 
— Shepperton Church as it was in the old 


_ Now in each of these cases it is obvious that the 
writer breaks off the plain narrative to make a 
personal confession: Trollope of the commercial 
restrictions under which he supposed his art to 
labour as under a congenital curse or blessing (he 
does not say which); George Eliot of her own senti- 
ments which she somewhat disingenuously puts down 
to a “not well-regulated mind”—I say somewhat 
disingenuously, for we may gather from the passage 
herself that expects the approval of her readers, and 
from her letters passim that on the whole she viewed 
her mental equipment with some complacency, as 
indeed she had every right to do. But let us construct 
no theories because authors of George Eliot’s and 
Trollope’s time were prone to obtrude themselves 
upon their stories. Mr. Howells and other moderns 
object to Thackeray that he was for ever “ standing 
about in his scene, talking it over with his hands in 


his pockets, interrupting the action and spoiling the 
illusion in which alone the truth of art resides,” 
nor hesitating “on any occasion, great or small, 
to make a foray among his characters, and 
catch them up to show them to the reader and 
tell them how beautiful or ugly they were; and cry 
out over their amazing properties.” And they would 
have us infer that the novelist’s Art has made a 
stride since Thackeray because the novelists of this 
day avoid Thackeray’s trick to a certain extent. But 
I go back to Defoe, the first great novelist who 
wrote in English, and I find him absolutely innocent 
of it. In the “Journal of the Plague” or in “ Mol} 
Flanders” you will not find Defoe’s self intruding 
upon a single sentence. All is congruous and straight- 
forward. In “Moll Flanders” you have no descrip- 
tion of scenery, simply because scenery would not 
affect Moll in the slightest degree. In “ Robinson 
Crusoe” you have the island depicted, not because 
Crusoe under ordinary conditions would care a flip 
of his fingers for the scene, but because under his 
extraordinary conditions the scene became every- 
thing to him. In the “Journal” you have exactly 
that picture of a wide and brisk city lying desolate 
which would strike upon the senses of a God-fearing, 
courageous, and not too largely cultured tradesman. 
But of Defoe himself, except in so far as his own 
thoughts and those of his characters overlap, you 
will find nothing. 


We need not therefore exalt Defoe unduly. His 
work has the defects of its matter, which is neither 
sublime nor profound, besides the defects of his own 
intelligence, which was pedestrian. But his method, 
his reticence, and willingness to let his characters 
speak for themselves, are shared by him with the 
great classics. You may assert, but you will find it 
difficult to prove, that these qualities are the late 
acquisitions of a steadily advancing art. Tolstoi 
stands behind a screen and projects no showman’s 
shadow on the stage where his puppets move: 
but Homer was every whit as impersonal. Homer, 
as Mr. Andrew Lang has been demonstrating 
to us in his latest book, had a distinct theory 
of life; but he never states it in so many words, 
being content to regard himself as the mere 
mouthpiece of the Muse, through which she 
intoned the simple story of Achilles’ wrath and 
Odysseus’ wanderings. You do not catch him 
remarking towards the close of the Odyssey, ‘‘ Now, 
I’ve killed off the suitors and put my hero safely to 
bed, but I’ve got to produce more ‘copy’ to make 
up the required tale of books”—which would be 
Trollope’s way: nor does he tell us “ Mine, I fear, is 
not a well-regulated mind ; it lingers with a certain 
tenderness over the days when one man could hur} 
a stone that now cannot be moved by twenty ’— 
which would be George Eliot’s way. 


But so far are we from improving on the restraint 
of the classics that it has become the fashion for 
authors to describe everything in terms of their 
own intelligence. Take, for instance, this passage 
from Mr. Hardy’s “Tess”’—a book I have picked 
from the shelf behind me at random :— 


“The journey over the intervening uplands and lowlands of 
Egdon, when she reached them, was a more troublesome walk 
than she had anticipated, the distance being actually but a few 
miles. In two hours, after sundry wrong turnings, she found 
herself on a summit commanding the long-sought-for vale, the 
valley of the Great Dairies, the valley in which milk and butter 
grew to rankness, and were produced more profusely, if less 
delicately, than at her home—the verdant plain so well watered 
by the river Var or Froom. 

“It was intrinsically different from the Vale of Little 
Dairies, Blackmoor Vale, which, save during her disastrous 
sojourn at Tranbridge, she had exclusively known till now. The 
world was drawn to a larger pattern here. The enclosures 
numbered fifty acres instead of ten, the farmsteads were more 
extended, the groups of cattle formed tribes hereabout; there 
only families. These myriads of cows stretching under her eyes 
from the far east to the far west outnumbered any she had ever 
seen at one glance before. The green lea was speckled as 
thickly with them as a canvas by Van Asloot or Sallaert with 
burghers.” 
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The greater part of this passage is admirable. 
The difference between the two vales is presented to 
us as it would have appeared to Tess herself. “ In- 
trinsically ” is not a word she would have known the 
meaning of. But with this exception Mr. Hardy’s 
description might chronicle, and does indeed 
seem to chronicle, Tess’s own perceptions. But 
what are we to say of the last sentence? It may 
be assumed, I think, that Tess was unfamiliar with 
the canvases of Van Asloot or Sellaert. And if 
this assumption be right, Mr. Hardy is drawing his 
picture in two perspectives, (1) the perspective of 
his heroine, and (2) a vastly different one of his own. 
It means something to the educated reader: and to 
the educated reader it would mean something if 
Defoe had described the symptoms of the plague in 
the language of the latest work on pathology within 
his reach. But the more artistic course, I submit, 
was that which he followed. A. T. QC. 


REVIEWS. 


A RECORD OF HEROIC DEEDS. 


THE Srece or Lucknow: A Diary. By the Hon. Lady 
Inglis. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


JVHE Indian Mutiny with its triumphs and disasters, 

its heroic deeds and shameful panics, its gallant 
feats of arms and unaccountable displays of weak- 
ness, has now entered the domain of history. The 
contrast between the India of the Queen and the 
India of the Company is so great that it is difficult 
to realise that it is only thirty-six years since the 
great struggle took place, which all England watched 
with bated breath, and out of which a new India was 
born. Historians, like Kaye and Malleson and 
Holmes, have studied the whole sequence of events 
and endeavoured to draw a clear picture of the 
stirring period after a careful examination and 
appreciation of the mass of available material, and 
the diary of Lady Inglis seems somewhat late in its 
appearance. There is no adequate reason for this 
tardiness; the handsome volume contains no 
startling revelation which had to be postponed till 
after the cessation of contemporary squabbles ; it in 
no way modifies the received opinions of the episode 
with which it deals; it is a simple record of a 
woman’s personal experiences written from day to 
day in absolute unconsciousness of her own heroism 
and that of those about her. And yet the volume is 
not superfluous. There is a natural tendency, when 


an exciting epoch has been treated historically, to: 


regard the actors in the drama as-actors merely, and 
to forget the human side of their trials and adven- 
tures. Their deeds are described and the causes and 
effects of them analysed, but:the details of their 
daily lives are forgotten in the contemplation of 
their actual performances. The diary of Lady Inglis 
revives the recollection of this human interest, and 
vividly portrays the life led during the famous 
defence of the Residency at Lucknow, one of the 
most famous defences in history. As the wife of 
the gallant officer who succeeded Sir Henry Law- 
rence in command, she had special opportunities of 
observation, and in many incidental remarks shows 
what manner of man was her heroic husband, Sir 
John Inglis. But Lady Inglis would herself be the 
first to admit that the historical value of her book 
rests, not in her diary, but in the notes of her 
husband’s aide-de-camp, Captain Birch, of whom Sir 
John Inglis wrote:—‘I firmly believe there never 
was a better aide-de-camp.” 

The history of the eighty-seven days’ defence of 
the Lucknow Residency is too well known to be re- 
narrated here, however tempting be the opportunity 
afforded by the appearance of Lady Inglis’s book. As 
has been said, no new facts are given, no new light 
is thrown upon the sequence or the cause of events. 
The one point about which controversy has risen— 


the expediency of Sir Henry Lawrence’s fightins the 
battle of Chinhut—is, indeed, mentioned, and the 
received opinion is thoroughly justified. Lawr ence 
has been severely criticised for wasting part of his 
small force in this useless engagement, and it has 
often been stated that he fought against his own 
better judgment—a damaging admission against his 
capacity as a general. This unfavourable criticism 
is fully illustrated by both Lady Inglis and Captain 
Birch. On his return from the defeat Colonel Inglis, 
according to his wife, “said the affair had done us 
irreparable injury, and had brought our troubles 
upon us at least two days sooner than would. other-: 
wise have been the case”’ (p. 47). Captain Birch, in 
his valuable account of the battle, says: “We 
marched some miles up the road towards Chinhut 
until we came to a group of trees. It was dis- 
covered that the enemy had fallen back to a strong 
position in the rear of the village, and it was a 
question as to whether we should advance further. 
Sir Henry was himself against doing so, but was 
over-persuaded by the ardour of the younger 
members of his staff. Neither Brigadier Inglis, 
Colonel Case, commanding the 32nd (as fine an 
officer as ever stepped), nor Captain Wilson were 
present during this discussion. Sir Henry sent me 
to ask the Brigadier if his men could go on. He 
gave the only possible answer, as I take it: ‘Of 
course they could, if ordered.’ I returned with this 
answer, and was immediately sent back with orders 
for the force to advance” (p. 48). In spite of this 
error in judgment Sir Henry Lawrence is, as he 
deserves, always painted as a real hero. On the 
occasion of his receiving his mortal wound, Lady 
Inglis writes: “We were indeed grieved, for in- 
dependently of the loss he would be to our garrison, 
we all loved as a friend the dear old man who 
seemed to live only to do good ” (p. 64). His position 
was indeed a difficult one. He had never desired to 
be sent to Lucknow, and Lady Inglis records that at 
the commencement of the Mutiny: “ He told me that 
he considered the annexation of Oudh the most un- 
righteous act that was ever committed ” (p. 11). 

But it is in little personal details that this 
fascinating volume has its main interest. Many 
acts of gallantry are recorded in a quiet tone, which 
serves to enhance their glory; many trifling anec- 
dotes light up the melancholy story of passive en- 
durance and active resistance. It would be unfair 
to make a selection, but all who care to read once 
more the annals of that defence, which stands out 
in the tale of the Mutiny as the most illustrious 
episode of all that dreary time, can fairly be 
referred to Lady Inglis’s volume. But it is im- 
possible to resist quoting what Captain Birch has 
to say about the celebrated story of the little 
nursemaid who declared that she could hear the 
pipers of the 78th Highlanders on their way to the 
rescue of the beleaguered garrison. “In the still 
watches of the night, too,”’ says Captain Birch, “ the 
sound of the bagpipes was said to be heard. But as 
the relieving force did not make its appearance 
these reports were put down to imagination. After- 
wards, when General Havelock’s fighting came to be 
known, there was every reason to believe that what 
we fancied was true. The distance of the force 
being only fifty miles, the sound of cannon could be 
well accounted for, but hardly the sound of the 
bagpipes. It was known that a regiment of High- 
landers. formed part of the relieving force, and 
doubtless the wish was father to the thought.” 
(p. 155.) The names of Lawrence and Inglis, Outram 
and Havelock are household words for gallantry, 
but they could have done nought without their 
soldiers. This is an age in which “ that very strong 
man, Private Thomas Atkins,” as Kipling calls him, 
is receiving the honour and credit he deserves. No 
more conspicuous instance of the gallant private 
soldier of the Mutiny ‘era has been recorded than 
that given in the following quotation from Captain 
Birch :—“ As an example of brilliant courage, which 


to my mind made him one of the heroes of the siege, 
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I must instance Private Cuney, H.M.’s 32nd. His 
exploits were marvellous. He was backed by a 
Sepoy named Kandial, who simply adored him. 
Single-handed, and without any orders, Cuney 
would go outside our position, and he knew more of 
the enemy’s movements than anyone else. It was 
impossible to be really angry with him. Over and 
over again he was put into the guardroom for dis- 
obedience to orders, and as often let out when there 
was fighting to be done. On one occasion he sur- 
prised one of the enemy’s batteries, into which he 
had crawled, followed by his faithful Sepoy, 
bayoneting four men and spiking the guns. If ever 
there was a man deserving the Victoria Cross it was 
Cuney. He seemed to bear a charmed life. He was 
often wounded, and several times left his bed to 
volunteer for a sortie. He loved fighting for its own 
sake. After surviving all the perils of the siege he 
was at last killed in the sortie made after General 
Havelock’s arrival.” (p. 81.) 


VOLTAIRE. 


LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By Francis Espinasse. (Great Writers 
Series.) London: Walter Scott. 


VOLTAIRE’S tragedies and poems are now only fit— 
and: that upon compulsion—for the belated critic; 
and it seems in the last degree absurd to think that 
that now much hated schoolbook “ L’Histoire de 
Charles XII.” was once opposed by powerful Govern- 
ments. Most of what he wrote has become insipid 
except to the very youngest of us; and that which 
was audacious as he published it, is now mere com- 
monplace. His philosophy was luminous but pene- 
trated not; it was witty and easy—he was very 
much a light continuator of Bayle, just suited to 
the shallow and uninformed Gallios of his century— 
but it had no grit and no gripinit. He expressed 
better than anyone else the thoughts of all the world, 
but he was not of the calibre of those thinkers who 
utter what will be in two or three centuries the 
shaping of everybody’s mind. His Theism and his 
“Deo Erexit Voltaire,” as Mr. Espinasse remarks, 
were undoubtedly of the heart as well as of the 
head, and the evolutionist of to-day would brand as 
harmless antiquated superstition his “Religion of 
Nature.” Not alone so, but as a matter of historical 
fact, his writings had ceased, when he was seventy- 
one years of age, to satisfy the rest of the philosophes 
and their coteries. He was voted “a mere bigot, a 
Deist.” Augustus de Morgan repeated as much of 
him some thirty years ago: that he was “ theistic to 
bigotry, and anti-revolutionist to the same extent,” 
which last was true only of his sentiments, but not 
of his practical effect on his times. Some of his 
funny deistry may be seen in the eighth chapter of 
his rigmarole “ Histoire de Jenni” ; and he was quite 
honestly horrified at Baron d’Holbach’s “ System of 
Nature,” a bungling popularisation of Descartes’s 
philosophical “give me extent and motion, and I 
will construct the universe.” Much of Holbach is 
attributed to Diderot, but he, too, is now unread 
(save by bookworms), and sojare his critiques by 
Holland, Voltaire, and Frederiek the Great, though 
all of them must be found on the (top) shelves of 
every serious library. Poor Voltaire wrote that 
Holbach had “ made all the philosophes execrable in 
the eyes of the king and af the whole court” (!). 
“By this fatal work,” he added, “ philosophy is 
ruined for ever in the eyes of all magistrates and 
fathers of families.” The naiveté of these avowals 
from the terrible Voltaire prepares us to enjoy an 
idiotic sacerdotal ‘“ Dictionnaire Infernal” of 1863, 
which contains “les portraits de 72 démons,” and 
which still at that date put Voltaire “among the 
number of incarnate demons.” But indeed his 
famous “ Ecrasez l'infame!” like Gambetta’s “ Voila 
l’ennemi!” was almost wholly aimed at the then 
rampant sacerdotalism. And here is the place to 
quote Frederick writing to Voltaire on the philo- 
sophical movement of their day : 


* All the truths collectively that the philosophes announce are 
not worth tranquillity, the one blessing enjoyable by man on this 
atom of an earth. ; As for me, who through the duties 
of my position am very well acquainted with that species the 
feathered r+ I redict that neither you nor all the philo- 
sophes in the world will ever cure the human race of the 
superstitions to which it cleaves.” 


The framework of Voltaire’s life was a most 
extraordinary one. He lived to eighty-four, although 
he was ever in bad health or worse. His existence 
was a long and perpetual warfare, and his energy 
indomitable and unfatiguable. Plays, tales, histories, 
poems, philosophies, theologies, essays, miscellanies, 
letters, pamphlets, and leaflets, came unceasingly for 
sixty years from his never-resting pen. Exiled at 
twenty-two, put into the Bastille a year later for 
nearly a twelvemonth, cudgelled at thirty-one, in 
the Bastille again and exiled to England at thirty- 
two, then three years with the English philosophers 
and men of letters; flying from arrest at forty and 
again at fifty-three; “ nobbling ” the easy-going Pope 
—not of Twickenham but of Rome, for truth is 
stranger than farce—at fifty-one by an unparalleled 
stroke of chicanery; three years at Berlin with 
Frederick when he was nearly sixty and the King’s 
age was about forty; and the familiar and constant 
correspondent of Catherine of Russia, he yet found 
time every day, from the age of thirty-five onwards, 
for the practice of an innate “ financial dexterity ”— 
to use Mr. Espinasse’s mildest term—which eventu- 
ally made him a very rich man. His schemes and 
coups and bargains and money-lendings in this line 
were of the most audacious, unscrupulous, able, and 
ever-successful kind ; and no one who has not studied 
them knows the man Voltaire. His uncontrollable 
cupidity was ever greedy and tricky, and caused his 
disgrace with Frederick about the shameful traffic in 
the Dresden paper-money. No doubt the King was 
near the truth when he said about this that Voltaire 
was “a rogue trying to cheat a Jew pickpocket.” 

Mr. Espinasse has produced one of the very best, 
if not the best, of these small books on great writers, 
of which we are glad to see Mr. F. T. Marzials as co- 
editor. The two hundred pages are as full as eggs, 
and while we can detect nothing omitted in the 
matter, the manner is that of one who thoroughly 
knows his subject, and also how to write easily and 
well about it, with succinctness, proportion, and 
point. 

Voltaire’s French incompetence as to English and 
English writers, although he did a good deal for 
Locke and Newton, is well shown in his congenital 
blindness as to Shakespeare, which is only just men- 
tioned by Mr. Espinasse. The philosopher’s remarks 
on this subject in his “ L’homme aux quarante écus ” 
are insurmountable, There he called Henry IV. a 
tragedy, and ridiculed “ Milord Falstaff, chef de 
justice,” who takes prisoner (in his legal capacity, 
of course) the Chevalier Jean Coleville. Just so he 
said in a preface to Corneille that he, Corneille, was 
to Shakespeare as a noble is to a yokel; and that 
Robert Dudley was the first of Elizabeth's favourites, 
and the Ear! of Leicester the second, all unconscious 
of the fact that his two were one and the same. 
But he took his Brutus from Shakespeare's Julius 
Cesar, put the ghost in Hamlet into Friphyle, and 
the jealousy of Othello into Zaire, while he called 
their producer a Giles at the fair, a farceur much 
beneath the clown in a pantomime, and the 
wretchedest buffoon that ever amused a populace 
—boasting over and above that he was the first to 
show Frenchmen the few pearls he had found in 
Shakespeare’s vast dunghill. Verily has the same 
Shakespeare’s whirligig brought in his revenges, 
for the notorious fight about all this between 
Voltaire and Mrs. “ Blue-stocking ” Montague (1769— 
1777) now only amuses bookworms. And the slap- 
dash and superficial committer of these blundering 
irreverences was at least consistent towards others 
of the great of the past, for he, Voltaire, asserted 
in one place that “the Veda was written by the 
hand of Buddha himself.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF A GERMAN RADICAL. 


JUGEND-ERINNERUNGEN VON EvGEN RICHTER, 
Expedition der Freisinnigen Zeitung. 


THE name of Eugen Richter, the gifted leader of the 
Advanced Liberal party in the Prussian Diet and in 
the German Parliament—in Landtag and Reichstag, 
to give the German names—has long been familiar 
to English observers of contemporary German poli- 
tics. We have known him as the fearless champion 
of freedom of speech ; the stern opponent of oppres- 
sion, whether military or bureaucratic; the guardian 
of the people’s rights; the defender of the national 
purse; the shrewd financial critic; the merciless 
logician; the powerful orator ; the witty scribe with 
scathing pen. Better than that+—or shall we say 
worse than that ?—he was perhaps even more widely 
known, both in his own country and here, as Bis- 
marck’s béte noire par excellence. .We need not now 
and here dwell upon this special phase: the 
growling and the grumbling of the fallen Titan, the 
sharp clear notes of the Liberal leader, are still 
echoing in our ears. Let us to-day rather look for a 
moment into the past, and glance at Richter’s auto- 
biographical record of his early years of struggle 
and oppression. 

A modest little volume lies before us: it is cer- 
tainly in externals a model of what a book for the 
people should be—clearly printed, neatly and sub- 
stantially bound, and published at a remarkably 
modest price, viz.—one mark. It jis brought out by 
the publishers of the Liberal paper which Richter 
founded—the Freisinnige Zeitung—in whose pages 
the autobiography has been appearing in instal- 
ments during the autumn months.of 1892. 

Richter, it appears, is a Rhinelander (born 1838), 
and was brought up in Coblenz. His father was a 
military surgeon of distinction. Richter regrets the 
time “ wasted” on the dead languages as far as he 
was concerned, but admits that he was trained to do 
thoroughly thoughtful work; mathematics were not 
his forte either, and, in fact, there seems to have 
been some curious connivance on the part of the 
authorities to let him, and some of his contemporaries, 
pass the final school examination which was to 
enable him to proceed to a University. Strong pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon his parents and 
himself to make him enter the Church, but Richter 


Berlin : 


refused ; nor had Medicine any charms for him; and. 


Law and Political Economy, with a view to his 
entering official life, were ultimately decided upon, 
not without serious parental misgivings—for the way 
was bound to be long and dreary, and success would 
be hard of achievement for anyone possessed of an 
independent mind. The father knew full well that 
the battle was not always to the strong, nor the race 
to the swift, least of all so at a time when, and ina 
country where, supple backs, and eyes that would 
look neither to the right nor to the left, were desired 
by those in authority. But he gave in, and reduced 
his establishment to find the necessary means, giving 
up one of the two horses, for instance, for whose 
keep he was allowed rations. With mingled fun and 
pathos Richter states that, many years after, as a 
stern Parliamentary economist, he had to insist that 
rations should only be paid to military men for the 
actual number of horses kept, and that he felt some- 
thing like a pang of shame for his gross ingratitude 
when he recalled that the paternal rations had paid, 
in part, for his own University expenses. 

Happy, healthy years at Bonn, at Heidelberg, 
in Berlin, followed. He studied English as an 
“extra,” practised riding, went to debates, con- 
gresses, meetings of all sorts; was specially struck 
in Berlin, where he had to attend a University 
lecture at eight in the morning, on seeing, at that 
comparatively early hour, the future German 
Emperor, then Prince Regent of Prussia, day after 
day engaged at work with his Ministers and Generals 
in the plain palace with the big windows just 
opposite the University. This was in the winter of 
1859-59, There was something homely and yet 


noble in this simplicity and this seeming community 
of labour between ruler and ruled. On the details 
of his college life and college friendships we cannot 
dwell, and we must content ourselves with noting 
the ripening intellect, the deepening dissatisfaction 
with existing abuses, the growing desire to be up 
and doing. 

The necessary examinations at the close of his 
University career having been duly passed, Richter 
was told off tothe Government District of Diisseldorf, 
there to be initiated into some of the details of admini- 
stration. He received no pay as yet, but was allowed 
a fair, though somewhat limited, chance of learning 
at least a portion of the inevitable routine work 
whilst preparing diligently for the series of examina- 
tions connected with his profession as a budding 
Government official. The authorities in those days 
seem to have desiderated something akin to uni- 
versal knowledge. Fortunately the idiosyncrasies 
of some of the examiners were well known, and to 
the (fully expected) question as to the historical 
moaning of the Guildhall of London, Richter re- 
sponded readily. He seems, however, to have been 
put out by the examiner in Natural Science, who, in 
lieu of being content with putting one or two of his 
usual time-honoured “ good old”’ questions—say, as 
to the phases of the moon—wanted to know whether 
there was more rain in sammer than in winter, and, 
if so, why? Still, Richter early in 1861 advanced to 
the (still unpaid) post of Referendarius, and his 
papers bore the epithetum ornans—* Excellent!” 

Alas, alas! the start’ was fair, and all promised 
well, but soon a change came o’er the spirit of his 
dream. He would not hold his tongue nor shut his 
eyes, and from first to last (we may at once say from 
1861 to 1864, when he resigned) Richter’s official life 
was a sorrowful series of petty but pitiless persecu- 
tion on the one side, and of righteous revolt on the 
other. One or two instances must suffice. Richter 
has to report on some “ revival” scenes at the Elber- 
feld Orphanage, where the children, having appar- 
ently been awakened to a consciousness of their sins, 
have epileptic fits, see visions, and what not. He 
exposes the whole system savagely; he shows clearly 
how the officials had fostered among the little ones 
committed to their care the unhealthy spirit of 
brooding over more or less imaginary derelictions 
of duty; he brings evidence how one precocious 
young villain avowedly “stole” some lumps of sugar 
solely and simply in order to have a “sin” to confess 
and to get off lessons whilst wrestling with the Evil 
One. Result: Richter is snubbed. 

Again, he is sent to Magdeburg on some special 
business that cannot be worked off for the moment; 
he strolls by accident with a friend into a Con- 
servative gathering held in his hotel; he hears 
the gentlemen with the white cravats not only 
say, that everybody ought to sign an address of 
confidence in. and gratitude to, the King (this 
was in 1862) and his advisers, but that through 
hired canvassers, who constantly came in contact 
with the people at large—e.g., postmen who were 
warranted to be “good Christians’”—many signa- 
tures might be obtained. When, finally, there 
came from the Chair the question “ Has anyone here 
present not signed yet?” Richter and his friend 
thought it well to beat a’retreat. In mingled amuse- 
ment and amazement Richter embodied this odd 
glimpse into reactionary regions in a lively sketch, 
published anonymously in a Rhenish paper. He 
called it “ A Tale of a Magdeburg Spook : A.p. 1862,” 
and made a commercial traveller from Cologne, who 
had been “ doing” both the citizens and the sights 
of Magdeburg, relate how, in a horrible nightmare, 
phantasmal postmen and parsons had worried him 
for his signature to a loyal address. 

. . . “’Twas that that ruined” him, or at 
least hugely helped to do so. The authorship 
leaked out somehow, and now every dirty device 
was used to gag him and to make his life a 
burden and a misery. Richter lectured on Co- 
operation among the working classes; he lectured 
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on thrift; he wrote and spoke on possible reforms 
in the Licensing System; he exposed some of the 
glaring fallacies of Lassalle’s teaching ; and whatever 
he did, said, or wrote, was counted unto him for 
unrighteousness, until, sick and weary of the gnawing 
bonds and the narrow bounds of Prussian officialism, 
he threw off the shackles and became a free man, 
supporting himself by his vigorous pen. The dawn 
of—comparative—freedom was at hand. He entered 
the Prussian Parliament; then (1867) the North 
German Parliament; last of all (1871) the German 
Parliament. 

He has now for many years been a power in the 
land, the unfailing champion of liberty against 
paternal government, of individual thrift and self- 
reliance against the machine-made paradise of 
Socialism; the leader of a party whose fortunes, 
after a temporary eclipse in 1887, have steadily 
improved, and are likely to prosper still further 
within the next two months. Looking back upon 
the years behind him he speaks with modest pride 
and with singularly little bitterness of the past. 


A NOTABLE SERIES. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF ENGLISHWOMEN. By Janet Ross. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


THIS new edition of Mrs. Ross’s memoirs of her 
mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother will 
be extremely welcome. The book consists chiefly of 
letters, connected together by a slender and unas- 
suming thread of narrative, which keeps itself well 
in the background; and among these letters are 
some of the most delightful to be found in the 
English language. Lady Duff Gordon's are perhaps 
the best of all, but Mrs. Austin’s run them close, 
and sometimes there is very little to choose between 
the two; the mother’s are the more matterful ; the 
daughter’s have the brighter fancy and the lighter 
touch. Both of these seem to fine down, by regular 
gradations, from the ancestral worth and solidity, 
excellent but somewhat ponderous, incarnate in Mrs. 
Taylor of Norwich. That good woman herself seems 
to have grown lighter-minded as she grew older— 
compare her letters to her daughter in 1823 with the 
portentous seriousness and tremendously solemn 
fun of her correspondence with her dear friend 
Judith Dixon in 1776. Mrs. Austin began living 
abroad soon enough to mellow what English stiffness 
she had about her, without losing her sturdy inde- 
pendence, if, indeed, the latter could have happened 
under any circumstances. There are several types 
of Gallicised Englishwomen. Mrs. Austin represents 
one of not infrequent occurrence, and one that is 
good to meet with. M. Cherbuliez, in his latest novel, 
“Le Secret du Précepteur,” delineates, in a masterly 
manner, a less agrecable representative of the same. 
Madame Isabelle Monfrin is not a pleasant person to 
have dealings with, yet she is amusing, and not 
without some of the charm that invests Mrs. Austin. 
She is honest; she is fearlessly outspoken; she has 
the blunt shrewdness of the English character, with 
the perfect instrument of the French language to 
give it expression—and thus she has esprit of a kind 
not to be despised. We should have liked to have 
Mrs. Austin’s letters from and to Victor Cousin, 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire, and others, in the original 
French; and we should have supposed the people 
likely to appreciate this book capable of the very 
moderate amount of intellectual exertion necessary 
for reading them. Still, we do not suppose Mrs. 
Ross would have been at the trouble of translating 
the same unless she had believed it to be indispens- 
able, and, after all, the translations do not read too 
much like translations, which is a blessing. There 
are letters of all kinds—political and literary, and 
educational and scientific; there is also a frivolous 
one, in which Mrs. Austin begs M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire to buy a bonnet for her. He did so, and it 
was a success. There is a prize specimen of “ English 


as she is wrote” from the pen of the Italian patriot 
and exile, Santa Rosa, who remarks of one of his 
friends, “ He is a physician; very fond of his pro- 
fession, humane, disinterested towards his sicks, 
perseverant, prudent friend; he likes children of 
mine, as well as they should be proper things of 
him.” He concludes his letter, “But forgive 
my outlandish English, and believe me,” ete. 
Truly this is the style of the immortal Portuguese 
Manual. 

It would take up more space than we have at our 
disposal merely to enumerate the distinguished 
names which occur in this correspondence. Nor is it 
much more profitable to point out particular passages 
here and there where much is excellent. The book 
is a compilation, indeed, but one for which our 
heartiest thanks are due to the compiler. It is not 
exactly one to read straight through, but it can be 
taken up at any moment and opened almost any- 
where with pleasure and interest. 


FICTION. 


THE Marpiot. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. 
London : Maemillan. 


THe Private Lire OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN. By 
Edouard Rod. Two vols. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 


Mr. LYSAGHrt is, we believe, a new writer, and he 
has still something to learn in the art of fiction. 
But, despite its obvious defects, he has produced in 
“The Marplot” a work which every reader will 
enjoy, and which is instinct with something not far 
removed from genius from beginning to end. What 
the story lacks is coherence. The author has, appar- 
ently, been undecided almost to the last moment as 
to the way in which his little tragi-comedy was to 
terminate; and he treats his characters with a 
certain amount of lighthearted indifference that 
stands in the way of the reader’s full acceptance of 
the tale. If it had not been for this conspicuous 
fault, “‘ The Marplot”’ would have been a really great 
work of fiction. As it is, no one can read it without 
being impressed. There is an exuberant vitality, not 
only in the characters, but in the author himself, 
that carries the reader away, and makes him over- 
look that lack of serious purpose which is the chief 
defect of the book as a novel. Besides, there are 
some three or four distinct episodes in “The Mar- 
plot,” each one of which is told with admirable force 
and skill, and would of itself suffice to furnish the 
theme of an average romance. There is, for example, 
a description of the last tragical days of the Gordon 
Relief Expedition, which is equal to anything of the 
kind we have had in recent years. The hero, Dick 
Malory by name, has gone to the Soudan in the 
character of a newspaper correspondent, seeking only 
one thing—death. He has a life to give away, and 
is anxious to dispose of it for the benefit of mankind. 
Mr. Lysaght has drawn a wonderful picture of the 
heroic enterprise in which the young man vainly 
seeks to sacrifice himself for the sake of Gordon. 
How it comes to pass that Dick Malory, whilst still 
in the early years of manhood, has been brought 
into this desperate strait, with nothing but death 
before him, is explained by an earlier episode, so 
thrilling that one reads the story with bated breath. 
He has loved, and is loved by, a beautiful Irish 
woman, who had given her troth, but not her heart, 
te one of the leaders of the Nationalist movement— 
a man involved in a hundred dangerous plots and 
enterprises. Malory and the stern and mysterious 
conspirator quarrel over the lady, and in a moment 
of blind rage Malory strikes his rival. There is 
nothing for it but a duel; yet, seeing that an 
ordinary duel, if it were to become known, would 
fatally damage the position of the Irish patriot in 
public life, they resolve to fight what the author 
calls an American duel. In other words, they agree 
to stake their lives upon the cast of the dice, the 
loser binding himself upon his honour to commit 
suicide within a year from the date of the duel. It 
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is Dick who loses, and hence his journey to the 
Soudan, in order that the life he has to throw away 
may not be wasted. But, brilliant and thrilling as 
are these episodes in “ The Marplot,” they fall short 
in interest of its chief theme. That is the love of 
Dick for Elsinora Chillington, the Irish girl. Mr. 
Lysaght has, at least, a genuine knowledge of Irish 
life and character, and his description of the scenes 
around Ballyvonaire are vivid and truthful. Above 
all, his picture of Elsinora touches the heart, and 
the tragedy of her love for Dick and its close can 
hardly fail to move the reader. But it must not 
be supposed that the atmosphere of the story is one 
of tragedy. It is rather towards comedy that the 
author leans, and page after page is filled with 
sparkling talk—the talk of real men and women— 
and with a gentle satire upon the features of our 
social life. It is seldom that a work so full of 
promise as this comes into the reviewer's hands; 
but, whilst we speak in this way of the promise of 
the book, we must not be supposed to think lightly 
of the actual performance. It is, in truth, a fas- 
cinating story, to be read with unmixed enjoyment, 
and remembered for many a day after it has been 
laid aside. 

Monsieur Rod has been fortunate in securing 
an admirable translator, and “The Private Life 
of an Eminent Politician” reads like an original 
work instead of a rendering from one language into 
another. We have already written of the book in 
the original, but it deserves a further word in its pre- 
sent shape. There is no disputing the power of the 
romance, or the firm grasp of its author upon his 
characters and their acts. He has produced a work 
of art, where every incident falls spontaneously 
into its place, and the conclusions are the inevitable 
sequel to the premises. But it is a dreary book at 
the best, and one is inclined to say that it is a book 
which it was hardly worth while to write. In love, 
legitimate and otherwise, the romance-writers of 
all ages have found their favourite theme, and at 
the end of the century they seem to be steadily 
drifting towards that kind of love which is un- 
written in the books of the Registrar-General as 
their proper subject. Monsieur Rod has taken one 
of the most thorny problems of our time as the 
theme of his story. His hero is a politician : the hope 
of his party, the champion of great principles, in 
whom Frenchmen are beginning to see their future 
leader. Even more than his talents, his irreproach- 
able private character has gained for him the 
ascendency he enjoys over the public mind. He 
is happily married, with a devoted wife, and children 
whom he adores. He has strong religious principles, 
and has made himself the champion of the movement 
for the repeal of the divorce laws. This is the man who 
is represented, whilst still in the fulness of manhood, 
as suddenly falling an absolute slave to his affection 
for a young girl who is all but an adopted daughter 
of his own. To this passion he deliberately resolves 
to sacrifice, not only his own future and the party 
and cause for which he has worked so well, but the 
happiness and good name of his wife and children. 
He is not, be it observed, a lover of the ardent sort. 
The relations between himself and the young girl 
are purely platonic, and remain so until, by the 
remorseless sacrifice of every object that stands in 
his way, he is enabled at last to marry her. There 
is something unnatural in this kind of frozen passion, 
and the character of Michael Teissier must have been 
abnormal and unhealthy to the last degree to enable 
him to act as he did. Many a man, like Burns, has 
broken through the bonds of conventionalism in 
his love affairs: “ Misled by Fancy’s meteor-ray, 
By Passion driven, But yet the light that led 
astray Was light from heaven.” But, in the 
case of Michael Teissier, there is no gleam -of 
heavenly light to soften the impression made by his 
cruel, callous, and calculating passion upon the 
reader’s mind. He is full of sentiment, and writes a 
dozen admirable letters to excuse himself to his wife, 
whose unreasonableness in refusing to allow her 


children to be made worse than fatherless by a 
divorce he regards as an outrage upon himself. 
But his sentiment is selfish from first to last—a 
thousandfold more selfish than that of the man or 
woman who is carried away by real passion. The 
book is supposed to have been framed upon the life 
of one of our own politicians, recently departed; but 
the portrait of Michael Teissier, despite his gushing 
apologies for himself, is a cruel libel upon the 
character of Mr. Parnell. It is not the story of a 
storm-tossed passion-driven soul that we have here, 
but that of a mean and sordid huckster, resolved on 
satisfying his own desires under the sanction of the 
law without regard to the price which others have 
to pay for his gratification. As a picture of cruel 
selfishness, it is a wonderful piece of art, but the less 
we say about either love or morals in connection 
with Mr. Michael Teissier, the better it will be. 


FIRST...IMPRESSIONS.* 


WITHIN the last few years so much has been written concerning 
‘* Jane Austen” that we confess that we took up with some 
misgiving Mr. Oscar Adams’ monograph. Jane Austen the 
novelist is known to all the world, but there is a measure 
of truth in the assertion that Jane Austen the woman is still 
a stranger to the majority of those who read her books. This 
little volume is weleome, because it deals with the personal life 
and characteristics of the author of “Sense and Sensibility” 
and “ Pride and Prejudice,” and makes no attempt to determine 
the ow value and significance of the literary bequest by 
which the elergyman’s daughter at Steventon has made all lovers 
of English literature her debtors. The summer of 1889 was 
spent, it appears, by Mr. Adams in a leisurely pilgrimage to all 
the localities once familiar to Jane Austen, and he claims 
that the descriptions which figure more or less prominently 
in these annals of a quiet life, possess, at all events, the 
merit of accuracy. Part of the book was written in Win- 
chester, a city which will always be associated with the closing 
months of the gentle and blameless life depicted in these 
pages, and the value of the record is heightened by the cireum- 
stance that several of Jane Austen’s relatives have helped the 
writer to conjure up, with some degree of vividness, incidents of 
which the world at large has hitherto known nothing, as well as 
to recount circumstances which have so far lingered only in the 
household talk of a comparatively narrow circle. It is interest- 
ing to learn that the drawing-room of Chawton House, with its 
high dark wainscot reaching nearly to the ceiling, its broad, 
generous-looking fireplace, and its mullioned Tudor windows, is 
searcely altered since Jane Austen quitted it for the last time. 
“Though eighty years have fled, the beautiful room remains much 
as when she used to visit it : her music is still upon the piano, and 
pleasant it is toremember thathere shesat and sang,and, moreover, 
that her voice was sweet.” Thanks tohisown industry and his skill 
in drawing forth the confidences of others, Mr. Adams’ little book 
gives in some respects a curiously minute picture of Jane Austen 
and the world she lived in, and we see her as a winsome, kind- 
hearted woman, to whom old and young instinctively drew; for, 
as one of her nieces told the writer of these pages, “She seemed 
to love you, and you loved her in return.” Although Jane Austen 
was quite removed from the atmosphere of contemporary literary 
discussion, we are assured that she instantly detected the author- 
ship of “ Waverley,” and did so from her knowledge of Scott's 
poetry. Sir Walter was one of the first to recognise her genius, and 
to hail her as a kindred spirit. “That young lady,” he declared, 
“has a talent for describing the involvements, feelings, and 
characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most wonderful I 
have ever met with. The big bow-wow I can do myself like 
anyone going, but the exquisite touch which renders common- 
place things and characters interesting from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment is denied to me.” Readers of 
‘“ Persuasion” will remember the steep steps at Lyme Regis 
down which Louisa Musgraye jumped with tragical results. 
When Lord Tennyson visited Lyme towards the close of his life 
his friends were exceedingly anxious to show him the spot where 
the Duke of Monmouth was supposed to have landed, but, much 
to their surprise, the poet exclaimed with some degree of petu- 
lance, ‘‘ Don’t talk to me of the Duke of Monmouth! Show me 


* Tue Story or Jane AusTEN’s Lire. By Oscar Fay Adams, author 
of “ Post-Laureate Idyls,”’ etc, Portrait. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & 
Co. Crown 8vo. 

Tue AvusTRALIAN HanpBook; AND LwporTERS’ DIRECTORY 
AND BustnEss GuIDE For 1893. Maps, Plans, ete. London, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane : Gordon & Gotch, Demy 8vo. 

Tue TRANSFIGURED SACKCLOTH, AND OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson. Portrait. Preachers of the Age. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

Tyres or Anmmat Lire. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., author of 
‘‘Essays and Criticisms,’” ete. Illustrated, London: James R. 
Os , Mclivaine & Co, Crown 8vo. 
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the precise spot where Louisa Musgrave fell.” Lord Macaulay 
declared that Jane Austen was a woman of whom England 
might justly be proud, and this record, by many incidental 
— throws her goodness as well as her genius into 
relief. 

Amongst useful works of reference, “The Australian Hand- 
book for 1893” deserves honourable mention. It consists of 
upwards of six hundred closely-printed pages, and with the 
ee of the present bulky volume the twenty-fourth year 
of publication has been reached. Full and exact information, 
based to a large extent on official returns, will be found in the 
volume concerning New Zealand, Fiji, New Guinea, as well as 
the Australian Continent; and the swift expansion of our 
Colonial Empire is attested by the number of new towns— 
especially in New Zealand—which have now for the first time 
found their way into this gazetteer and directory of Australasia. 
The history of each Colony is given in outline, the characteristics 
of climate and soil are indicated, and every aspect of its adminis- 
trative, educational, commercial, and agricultural activity is 
described, The book contains a number of coloured maps, as 
well as plans of the chief cities, and a portrait of each of the 
Agents-General in London is placed as a frontispiece at the 
commencement of that section of the book which deals with the 
particular Colony each represents. In spite of the recent com- 
mercial depression and financial panic in Australia, a careful 
analysis of the facts and statistics of this record throws into 
relief the ever-increasing magnitude of the operations of trade, 
as well as the steady growth not merely in wealth, but also in 
all the resources of civilisation, which marks the English settle- 
ments in Australasia. 

“The Transfigured Sackcloth” is the title of a somewhat 
remarkable volume of sermons which forms the latest addition 
to the series known as “ Preachers of the Age.” It consists of 
noonday addresses delivered a year or two back by the Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson, perhaps the most eultured, and certainly the 
most original, preacher of contemporary Methodism. The 
spiritual insight and ethical suggestiveness of these sermons 
is unquestionable; they are full of close reasoning, and in 
— of literary expression they reach a level which is far 

rom common. Ever since the publication of the Fernley 
Lecture of 1886 on “The Influence of Scepticism on Char- 
acter” Mr. Watkinson has been recognised far beyond Methodism 
as a singularly bold and thoughtful preacher. These sermons 
deal with the problem of evil, its genesis, evolution, limitations, 
pleas, and the foree which alone prevails for its overthrow ; and 
almost everywhere searching, though indirect, appeals are made 
to the conscience. Frequently the literary and social verdicts of 
the age are turned to telling account by the preacher, who also 
draws illustrations in support of his theme from the most recent 
conclusions of science. 

A fascinating contribution to the popular interpretation of 
Natural History has just been made by Mr. St. George Mivart 
in “ Types of Animal Life,” a well-illustrated volume of nearly 
four hundred pages. Progress, we are reminded by Mr. Mivart, 
has its drawbacks, especially for the zoologist. Half a century 
ago the plains of Africa teemed with wild animals, but they are 
becoming, to borrow his own phrase, a zoological desert; and in 
every other part of the globe animals of the kind which sports- 
men refer to when they talk about big game are beginning to 
grow searce. Alike, however, in the Old World and the New. 
the ape contrives to survive in this struggle for existence, and 
we are assured in these pages that he is likely to hold his own 
for a long time to come on both sides of the Atlantic. The apes 
of Africa and Asia approach most closely in their higher forms 
to the human race, and some of them, it must be admitted, 
resemble a rough and disrespectful caricature of mankind. 
America can boast of graceful squirrel-apes and those charming 
pigmies of the monkey world, the little marmosets. Mr. Mivart 
assures us that the “monkeys of America have progressed 
further” than their brethren in Africa and Asia, for they have 
developed an additional wisdom-tooth, and outstrip all other 
species in the adroit use which they make of their tails. Apes 
are conspicuous by their absence in Madagascar, New Guinea, 
the West Indies, and Australia, but in islands like Ceylon, 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Java they abound. The opossum is a 
form of marsupial life which is found only in America, and it 
forms an important link in the chain of zoological evidence 
which connects the South Ameri¢an continent with Australia, 
There are some interesting facts in these pages concerning the 
flight of birds. The faleon, for instance, which belonged to 
Henri lV. of France, is known to have flown from Fontainebleau 
to Malta, a distance of thirteen hundred and fifty miles, in a 
single day. Race-horses have contrived to gallop at the rate of 
a mile a minute, yet there are hawks which cleave the air at a 
pace of a hundred and fifty miles an hour. Amongst other 
types of animal life described in these pages are the bison, the 
rattlesnake, the racoon, the sea-lion, a the whale. The dis- 
tribution of animals over the earth’s surface to-day—like the 
distribution in prehistoric ages shown by fossil remains—points 
to a gradual and natural origin and distribution of every kind of 
beast composing the mammalian class. The book is pleasantly 
written, and we commend it as an admirable introduction to 
the study of animal life. 
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March 27th, to Friday, 31st (Good Friday) inclusive, Re-opening on Saturday, April 1st, 
with BECKET. 

MATINEES of BECKET on SATURDAYS, Apri 8, 15, 22, and 29, at 2 o'clock. 
On the Evenings of Saturdays, April 8 and 15, LOUIS XI. will be given, and on the 
Evenings of Saturdays, April 22 and 29, THE LYONS MAIL.—Box Office (Mr. J. 
Hurst) open 10 till 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram. 


GLOBE THEATRE,—Lessre: W. S. PENLEY. 
CHARLEY’S ‘AUNT. By Branpon Tuomas. 
“THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON.” 
EVERY EVENING at 9. Preceded at 8 by CONFEDERATES. MATI- 
NEES of CHARLEY’S AUNT EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 
Doors open 2.30. Box Office ro to 5. 


EX AMP (ovr own BRAND). 


Master. Bly consequence of the great price to which the Brands most affected by the public have been forced by the shippers, we beg to draw attention to the 
wing Wines, carefully selected by comparison from stocks of large firms in Champagne who supply the trade. They will compare favourably witk 
N.W. y well-known Brands at much higher prices. pone ne Doz. % Bot 
CARTE BLEUE (We recommend this strongly) .. - -+ <e@- 


MES SMITH & CO., LIVERPOOL: 37, North John Street; MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE 


SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Illustrated from Original Drawings by Wm. LuKER, ., W. Niven, and 
Foster Haywarp, F.R.I.B.A. 
Demy gto, 428, net. 


AS ACTED AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


BECKET: A TRAGEDY IN A PRO- 


LOGUE AND FOUR ACTS. By Atrrep Lorp Tennyson. As 
arranged for the Stage by Henry IrviNG, and now acted at the Lyceum 
Theatre. 8vo, Sewed, 2s. net. 


OLD JOHN; AND OTHER POEMS. 


By the Author of “‘ Fo’c’s'le Yarns.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE REAL THING;, AND OTHER 


TALES. By Henry James. Crown x4 6s. 
NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 


SIR TOM. By Mrs. Outenant, Author of 


“* Kirsteen.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SATURDAY REV/EW.—‘‘ Has the charm of style, the literary quality and 
flavour that never fails to please.” 


THE NATIONS AROUND ISRAEL. 


By A. Keary, Author of ‘‘ Early Egyptian History.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S GLOBE LIBRARY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Mowspray Morris. Crown 8vo, green 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION. 


MOTHERS AND SONS. 


Hon. Epwarp M.A., 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SPEAKER.—‘A sensible little book.” 
SATURDAY REVIE ‘ An earnest and honest effort to be helpful. 
of elementary common sense.’ 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


By Rev. the 


Head Master of Haileybury College. 


It is full 


No. 402, APRIL. 1893. 
ConTENTS. 

1. Miss Stuart’s Legacy. By Mrs. Steel. Chapters VII.-IX. 

2. The Names of Political Parties. By C. K. Roylance Kent. 

3- Some English Characters in French Fiction. By Arthur F. Davidson. 

4. In the Realm of Sound. 

5. My Pupils in the Great Karroo. 

6. The Bruised Serpent. By W. H. Hudson. 

7. From a Coracle. By A. G. Bradley. 

8. The Apostasy of Julian Fulke. By ‘Alan Adair. (Concluded.) 

9. Virgilium Vidi. By the President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NOTICE.—Enlarged without Increase in Price. 


ENGLISH /LLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1893. 
THE QUEEN’S BUCKHOUNDS. Lorn 
The Likeness of Christ. Wyke Bayliss. 
THE LAY OF EARL HAROLD. Cuarces Kincsiey. 
How to Get to Chicago. B. W. Ginsburg. 
THREE GARDENS. Lorp Hovcuron. 
Costers and Music Halls. Albert Chevalier. 
THE EDINBURGH LITERARY FORGERIES. 
How Tomkins Enjoyed It. Author of ‘‘T Leaves.” 
LADY KILPATRICK. Roserr Bucuanan. 
Spring in April. Mrs. T. H. Huxley. 
Types of Newspaper Readers. JT. W. Couldery. 
Bird Life in Spring. Rev. J. B. Chandler. 
REVIEWS AND REMINDERS. ‘‘(.” 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
EIGHT SHILLINGS A YEAR, Post Free. 


Lonpon : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, W.C. 


READY MARCH 27th, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For APRIL, containing— 
“SHERE.” Original Etching by Percy Ropertson. 


ETCHING. By Freverick Wepmore. TURNER—WILKIE~GEDDES 
—PALMER—WHISTLER. With Five Illustrations. 


“ST. ANNE” OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Atrrep Marks. With 


Five Illustrations. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, AND MR. TATE’S COL- 
LECTION. THE By M. H. Spix~MANN. With Five Illustra- 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, Ludgate Hill, London. 


tions. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & 60S LIS 


Just published, crown 8vo, price gs. net. 


By ANDREW LANG, MaA., 
Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton College, Ox; 

‘*The discussion is enlivened by plentiful sallies of wit, and the side.) 
that are incidentally thrown on the plot and characters of the Iliad have 
than a passing value.""—-Daily Chronicle. 

‘* Besides scholarship, extraordinary critical ability, and special know 
of early epic poetry in many languages, Mr. Lang brings to the ta 
Homeric criticism something perhaps even rarer—breadth of view and 
sense of what is ridiculous in criticism.” — 77mes. 

‘‘ The book is delightful throughout. The survey covers the whole 
and will be found both helpful and interesting by all who care for Hom 
whichever side they are inclined to range themselves."’—S¢. /ames's Gaze 

‘Mr. Lang has put the case for Homer with energy, humour 
breadth. The book is.free frem pedantry and direct in its appeal to re 
It may be read and understood by such as have little Greek, and should 
a worthy companion to the author's admirable translations.”—.Va 
Observer, 

“It is delightful to follow Mr. Lang in this inquiry. . The whole b 
a most interesting account of the present state of the controversy, anda pa 
ful argument for the view which it upholds. Whether a reader turns to 
solid instruction or to enjoy the gentle, graceful ridicule with which Mr. 
demolishes the sober-sided German philologers, the work will prove eq 
satisfactory." —Scotsman. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF Ah 


GON; the Story as the Im Ambas 
resident at the By J. A. Fro! 
Cabinet Edition. Crown oh — 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARB( 


Translated from the French. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 
crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


PEOPLE’S BANKS: a Record of Social : 


Economic Success. By Henry W. Wo rr. 7s. 

‘“‘Mr. Wolff has carefully studied the subject, and writes about | 
admirably that his volume should be in the hands of every one interested ; 
study of methods by which the lot of those who labour may be improve 


Observer. 
KEITH DERAMORE. A Novel. 
‘The author of ‘Miss Molly’ is always to be relied on for some of 


Author of ‘f Miss Molly.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
best qualities of the novelist of real life, and she displays her usual abulit 
Keith Deramore,’'’— World. 


‘*One of the strongest novels for the year. . . . A book of absor 
and sustained interest, full of those touches of pathos, gusts of passion, 
quick glimpses into the very hearts of men and women which are a neces 
equipment of any great writer of fiction,” —Star. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (New Volumes) 


HARTE’S IN THE , FROUDE’ (J. The 
CARQUINEZ WOODS; TORY OF ENGLA) 
and other Stories, Crown from the fall of Wolse 


S8vo, 3s. 6d. the of the Spat 
PROCTOR’S (R. A.) ROUGH 
WAYS MADE SMOOTH. publication. Vols. 1-4 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


PROCTOR’S (R. A.) PLEAS- 
ANT WAYS in SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


reqs (R. A.) OTHER 
WORLDS THAN OURS 
the Dluralit of Worlds 
Studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific 
searches. With 14 Illustra- [| 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ready.) 
MULLER’S (F.) 
TRODUCTION TO 
SCIENCE OF RELIGI( 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
MILNER’S (GEO.) 
TRY PLEASURES; 
Chronicle of a Year chi 
in a Garden. New 
Cheaper Edition, Re 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Now ready. Price 6d. 


LONGMAN 'S MAGAZINE.APRI 


ENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMO! 
AF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of ‘The House of the W 
Chaps. X.-XII. 


GENERAL KUKUSHKA. By A. H. BEESLEY. 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY AND THEIR CREAT 
By L. B, LANG. 


EILY. By E. Cuirton. 

THE EPIC OF APRIL. By Grant ALLEN. 
DICKSON, TEAMSTER. By Murray Eyre. 

THE FIRST ENGLISH BOOK SALE. By A rreD 


POLLARD. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


LONDON : - LONGMANS, GREEN & CO 
NEW YORK: 15, EAST 16th STREET. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE Easter recess, though un- 
usually brief, affords a welcome 
breathing-space in the midst of 
anexciting and absorbing political 
conflict. The situation for Ministers is highly en- 
couraging—-far more encouraging than it was when 
the Session began. The Home Rule Bill has been 
produced, and has been found to be almost entirely 
free from those elements the appearance of which 
was anticipated with dread by many Liberals. 
Abuse has been scattered upon it in abundance by 
the opponents of Home Rule; but the criticisms on 
the details of the measure have been feeble and 
ineffective, and have clearly failed to move the 
public out-of-doors. The most notable feature in 
connection with the Home Rule discussion is the 
fact that the enemies of the measure have already 
fallen back upon that which is, by common consent, 
their last line of defence—the case of Ulster. That 
the Second Reading of the Bill has not been taken 
before Easter is doubtless to be regretted. But the 
vigour which Ministers have shown in fixing the 
Second Reading for next Thursday, and in obtaining 
the whole time of the House for the debate, will 
probably procure a result no less satisfactory than if 
a division had been secured this week. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


Nor is it only in relation to the Home Rule Bill 
that the prospects of Ministers are now far more 
cheering than they were two months ago. They 
have been enabled to bring forward a number of 
measures which have been received by their own 
party with acclamation, and which, with two excep- 
tions, have met with the approval even of their 
opponents. One of these measures—the Parish 
Councils Bill—is of such importance that in any 
ordinary session it would completely dwarf all the 
other proposals of the Government. It necessarily 
occupies a secondary position in comparison with 
the Home Rule Bill, but it has met with a recep- 
tion which permits the hope that it will be- 
come law during the present session. The two 
measures which alone excite anything like violent 
antagonism are of course the Veto Bill and the 
Welsh Church Suspensory Bill. With regard to the 
latter, it will be sufficient for the principle of the 
measure to be clearly affirmed before the session 
closes, and this end will undoubtedly be secured. 
The position of the Local Veto Bill is changed by 
the votes which have been given in the House upon 
other measures dealing with the licensing question 


and embodying the principle of local option. To 
that principle both Ministers and the House of 
Commons are now committed; but it is clear that 
public feeling both in Parliament and the country is 
in favour of a more complete and statesmanlike 
treatment of the licensing question than that which 
is found in Sir William Harcourt’s Bill; and the 
withdrawal of the measure, with a view to more 
effectual dealing with the subject next Session, is 
apparently inevitable. 


PERHAPS the most important feature in the 
political situation at this moment is the clear evi- 
dence which has been afforded of the loyalty and 
unity of the Ministerial Party. Last January the 
journals of the Opposition exulted over the idea 
that when the majority had to face the ordeal of 
Parliamentary debate it would be found to be a 
mass of loose particles without cohesion. No 
errors of this sort are, now possible even to the 
blindest of Tories or Liberal Unionists. It has 
been made clear that the divisions in the Minis- 
terial ranks which were to prove fatal to the 
Government, exist nowhere except in the imagination 
of their opponents. Never had a Ministry a more 
loyal, united, and strenuous support than that which 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have received from 
the majority of the House of Commons. The Liberal 
Party is found to be a really effective instrument in 
the hands of the Government, and a confident belief 
now prevails on the Ministerial benches that the 
whole programme with which they took office may 
be carried out before there is another appeal to the 
country. 


Ir was not only on divisions among the rank and 
file of the party that the opponents of Liberalism 
based their hopes when the session began. Two 
months ago they dwelt much upon two things—Mr. 
Gladstone’s age and the impossibility of having the 
House of Commons led by deputy. So far as the 
Prime Minister is concerned, he has been able to 
bring to the discharge of his duties a degree of 
vigour and endurance hardly to be surpassed 
by any of his colleagues, and for the present 
the silly talk of last winter is lost in the chorus 
of admiration which his physical and intellectual 
strength extracts even from his opponents. As for 
the difficulties of the deputy leadership, including 
those expected to arise from the assumed rivalry of 
some of Mr. Gladstone's lieutenants, they have 
vanished into thin air. Sir William Harcourt, in 
virtue of his unquestionable seniority, has led the 
House, as a rule, in Mr. Gladstone’s absence, and has 
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done so with admirable tact and good temper; 
whilst Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has been displaying 
those qualities with which he has long been credited 
by his friends, but which have hitherto been hidden 
from the world—qualities which are precisely those 
most valuable in the post of leader. 


In replying to the Belfast deputation on Tues- 
day, Mr. Gladstone mentioned one interesting fact 
which tends to confirm the view we expressed last 
week that the growth of Belfast is due mainly to 
economic causes, and has been rather hampered 
than increased by the Union. In 1782 the population 
was 13,000. In 1800, after eighteen years under a 
free Parliament,.it had increased to 25,000. If it 
had gone on since increasing at the same rate it 
would now be 700,000. Yet it cannot be said 
that the Irish Parliament, though Protestant, 
was unduly favourable to Belfast, for Belfast 
was a Presbyterian town, a hotbed of revolu- 
tionary fervour, and dissent and revolution were, 
if possible, more obnoxious than Catholicism to the 
Episcopalian landlords of Grattan’s Parliament. 
But being Irishmen, and anxious to improve every 
part of Ireland in spite of political and religious 
differences, the members of the Irish House of 
Commons gave Belfast a start which it has not 
entirely lost. Readers of Wolfe Tone’s Memoirs will 
remember that a Belfast merchant named Sinclair, 
an ancestor of the Chief Speaker of the Chamber of 
Commerce, believed that if Ireland were separated 
from England, it would improve enormously. Prob- 
ably, like the Mr. Sinclair of to-day, he was a good 
merchant but a little wild in his political calculations, 


ANOTHER significant fact came out in the course 
of Mr. Gladstone’s speech. The cost of the civil 
administration of Ireland, in addition to the local 
charges which are met out of the rates, is over 
twenty-two shillings per head for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. In other words, 
the officials get £100 a year for every twenty Irish 
families. Of the total of £5,000,000, probably 
two-thirds goes to Protestants, one-half of it to 
the 60,000 Protestant Episcopalians. That is to say, 
the Ascendancy creed, though disestablished as a 
Church, receives in civil appointments over £4 per 
head per annum. This explains a good deal. They 
are unruly Preetorians struggling against a reduc- 
tion of their over-swollen salaries. 


THOUGH the second reading of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill was not put to the vote on Wednesday, the main 
purpose of the debate was served by the Govern- 
ment’s accepting the principle of the measure and 
agreeing to push it forward with all the speed their 
difficulties will allow. The Bill is based on the 
report of Mr. Justice Mathew’s Commission, and 
the amendments suggested by Mr. Morley only went 
in the direction of rendering it more efficacious 
and simple in its working. The proposal to en- 
trust the administration of the Act to a specially 
appointed Commission of one or two members, 
instead of leaving it to the existing Land Commis- 
sion as the Bill provided, is particularly practical. 
The Land Commission has already more work on its 
hands than it can attend to with anything like decent 
rapidity, and to hand over the measure to that de- 
partment would inevitably involve much delay. 
A small Commission, whose entire time and energies 
would be directed to the task, would be more satis- 
factory from every point of view. The Bill other- 
wise, it would be well for Irish landlords to note, is 
rather more liberal to personages of the Clanricarde 
stamp than English Radical opinion exactly likes ; 
and they will act wisely between now and its next 
stage by making up their minds to accept a good 
offer when they get it. 


WE publish elsewhere a delicious bit of Ulsterism 
which a correspondent, who is a wholesale merchant 
in this country, has forwarded to us. It appears 
that amongst the numerous devices which the 
wonderful theatrical ingenuity of the North has 
been fashioning for the purpose of inspiring the 
stolid Saxon with a proper horror of Home 
Rule, the Orange business-men have hit upon 
the idea of sending out circulars to the English firms 
with whom they deal, telling them to send no 
more travellers looking for orders, that it is al? 
no use now, trade being paralysed and capital 
leaving the country owing to the wicked Bill. 
It is one of these circulars which our corre- 
spondent forwards. But mark the subtle wile 
of the Belfast man. He does not send out this 
circular until three days after the firm’s traveller 
has called and carried away an order which we 
rejoice to see indicates no greater diminution of 
prosperity than might be implied in a fluctuation of 
three pounds compared with his order of last year. 
The doleful document is meant of its own weight to 
impress the English merchant—of whose wit it is 
clear the Belfast man holds no very complimentary 
opinion—and to find its way eventually with ex- 
clamations of dismay into the columns of the Times. 
Of the bogus character of most of the Orange ex- 
cursions and alarums, from Colonel Saunderson’s 
challenges to the Rev. Mr. Kane's blasts upon the 
trumpet of Bellona, we were already aware. We 
are beginning now to perceive that there is a vein of 
humour running through them, which shows that 
the Irishman of Ulster is a great deal more akin 
to his compatriot of the south than he would have 
us dull Saxons believe. 


WE believe the statement of the Times that 
the dispute about the Freeman’s Journal was only 
settled under Ministerial pressure is absolutely with- 
out foundation. The real history of its settlement 
is, on the contrary, a satisfactory proof of the good 
sense and balance of the Irish Party. A dispute, of 
that petty and personal kind which is unfortunately 
too common among men of genius, had arisen among 
some of the leading members of the party. An 
Archbishop spent six weeks in trying to settle it, 
without success. But when the party as a whole 
got together to discuss the matter, an amicable and 
unanimous arrangement was arrived at in a single 
forenoon. 


Mr. Bryce’s encounter with Lord Sefton on the 
question of the Lancashire magistracy is a peculiarly 
interesting and instructive episode in the history of 
the present conflict between popular rights and class. 
privileges. Lord Sefton, who seems to be rather a 
dull specimen of his order, indignantly repudiates 
the notion that he has taken any political questions 
into consideration in the appointments he has. 
made to the County Bench. If as it happens his 
nominees are, almost without exception, Tories or 
Liberal Unionists, so much the worse for the 
Liberals who fail to possess real qualifications for a 
post of honour and responsibility, and who must 
accordingly be left out in the cold. This is the 
kind of reasoning which hysterical women and 
undeveloped school-boys resort to when they 
are called upon to justify their action in face of 
notorious facts condemning it. No doubt it 
is quite gravely meant by Lord Sefton; but it can 
hardly deserve serious notice from persons of or- 
dinary intelligence. Nor is it necessary to defend. 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster from the 
preposterous charge of seeking to make political 
appointments only. Mr. Bryce finds himself com- 
pelled to redress a grave political injustice occasioned 
by the action of Lord Sefton. It would only be if 
he followed Lord Sefton’s own example and refused 
to see that any Tory or Liberal Unionist was fit to 
sit upon the Bench, that he would commit the offence 
imputed to him. 
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Tue Times in its comments upon the sentences on 
Hobbs, Wright, and Newman for the Liberator 
frauds, has seen fit to make a very venomous attack 
upon Lord Oxenbridge, whose name was used in the 
prospectus of the Liberator Building Society. There 
can be no doubt as to the animus of the Times in 
making this attack. If Lord Oxenbridge had 
not been a member of the present Government 
he would hardly have fallen under the lash of his 
highly moral censor. Still, whatever we may think 
of the motives of his critic, we are bound to chronicle 
the facts. These happen, however, to be not at all 
what the Times represents. Lord Oxenbridge was 
not the chairman of the Liberator Company. He 
was not a director, paid or unpaid. He had no 
power of interfering with the management, and was, 
of course, absolutely ignorant of the way in which it 
was being managed. When the society was first 
started with a philanthropic object,and by men of un- 
impeachable character, he allowed his name to be 
used as “ President ’’—a purely ornamental function. 
We agree with the Times in regretting that he was 
thus nominally associated with a company which 
became in the end the victim of a disgraceful fraud, 
and we do not approve of any man, however good 
may be his motives, lending his name where he has 
neither authority nor responsibility. But the fact 
that Lord Oxenbridge committed this error—too 
common in all classes of society—does not furnish 
the slightest justification for the savage attack made 
upon him by a bitter political opponent. 


Tue friends of London reform have very little 
reason to be grateful to the Lobby correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle for his attempt to de- 
preciate the Commission appointed to deal with 
the relations of the City and the County Council. 
To speak of that body as “a weak Commission” 
is to show a degree of ignorance that is almost 
ludicrous. Sir Thomas Farrer was unanimously 
approved as the best representative that could 
be obtained by the County Council on the Com- 
mission; Mr. Holt, the first Liberal Mayor of 
Liverpool, is known as one of the ablest municipal 
administrators in the United Kingdom; and the 
Town Clerk of Birmingham holds the first place 
among officials of his class. To speak of these 
gentlemen, and of such a chairman as Mr. Courtney, 
as “weak,” is to show a singular deficiency both of 
knowledge and of judgment. The matter is fortun- 
ately one of very small importance; but the 
persistent attempts of one or two of the writers in 
the Daily Chronicle to misrepresent the action of 
the Local Government Board are not likely to help 
the County Council in the work which lies before it. 


THE present School Board for London is nota 
very wise body, but it has at least had the good 
sense to find a better way to the cultivation of 
patriotism than the ceremonial worship of the Union 
Jack. The sense of humour, which is usually denied 
to Jingoes in their Jingoism, is very strong in 
most children, especially in the classes that attend 
Board Schools; and we can imagine no ceremonial 
which would lend itself better to caricature in 
play hours than “a patriotic lecture, at the 
conclusion of which the flag should be carried round 
the room and replaced in position by the scholar 
who had been most distinguished since the last cere- 
mony, the school meanwhile singing the ‘ National 
Anthem’ or ‘Rule Britannia.’” Would any child 
who had done this once ever take the Union Jack 
seriously again? If he did, his comrades would 
speedily undermine his reverence. The Board has 
declared itself quite willing to accept flags—even 
though the great Unionist party has made them 
party emblems; but is wisely of opinion that 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


patriotism can better be stimulated by the learning 
of patriotic poetry, and of the history and consti- 
tution of the English nation. As to part of the 
latter subject, and especially for the proposed 
teaching of civic duty, we have often pointed out 
one obstacle to instruction. The school-books neces- 
sary are not yet written. But the decision of the 
Board, coupled with Mr. Acland’s promised syllabus 
for continuation schools, ought to evoke them at an 
early date. 


WE print to-day another letter from our 
ABROAD. Constantinople correspondent—who, we 
may again remark, has probably better 
means of knowing the truth than anyone in Con- 
stantinople—dealing with the recent atrocities com- 
mitted on Armenians in Asia Minor. He makes it 
clear that that country has just escaped a repe- 
tition of the misnamed “ Bulgarian atrocities” of 
which Bulgarians were the victims in 1876. The 
evidence indicated that the Turks fostered an 
Armenian rising, and aided in the preliminaries, in 
order to get the Armenians into trouble, and 
then, of course, to rid them of their troubles by 
the simple methods in use in Turkey. Every 
attempt of this kind, as our correspondent points 
out, tends to promote the armed intervention of 
Russia—to check which, by the way, Lord Beacons- 
field put us into Cyprus as the Sultan’s tenants 
conditionally on the introduction of reforms by that 
potentate! And in the interest of European peace, 
as well as of humanity, it is quite time that the 
European Powers should intervene. Here, at any 
rate, is a matter in which England may reasonably 
join the Triple Alliance. 


THE manifesto just issued by the Comte de Paris 
has fallen stillborn from the Press. If it has pro- 
duced any effect, it is merely an expectation of his 
abdication in favour of his son. He attempted 
to exploit the Panama trial; to exhibit the Republic 
as the supreme and all-pervading corruptive influence 
of France; and to hold out a restoration of the 
Monarchy as the sole means of salvation. But the 
view of the electorate was exhibited once more at 
a bye-election in the Somme on Sunday, at which 
a Royalist majority of 450 at the last General Election 
was converted into a Republican majority of 3,000. 
The Presidency of the Senate has been filled, after all, 
by M. Challemel-Lacour. He is undoubtedly the best 
available candidate, though probably a very ineffec- 
tive substitute for M. Jules Ferry. At any rate, 
his election will fully maintain the dignity of the 
office. 


THE debate on the extension of the franchise still 
drags on in the Belgian Chamber, and there seems no 
particular reason why it should close. Fourteen 
schemes of extension are actually before the Con- 
stituent Assembly—eight in the Upper House, six in 
the Lower—and almostevery speaker has propounded 
his own individual plan besides. And as—according 
to one theory of the proper method of procedure 
which is now under consideration by a Committee— 
a separate debate may be raised in each House on 
each one of the fourteen schemes after the general 
debate now in progress has come to an end, it is 
evident that a decision may still be a long way off. 
(What would not our own Tory Democrats give for 
the chance of debating sixteen alternative plans of 
Home Rule?) Allthe schemes differ greatly in their 
details, but they all involve a very wide extension of 
the suffrage, and diverge mainly on the question 
what classes shall be excluded. It looks, therefore, 
as if the differences might eventually, as it were, 
cancel one another—as if manhood suffrage, paupers 
and illiterates alone excepted (M. Janson’s scheme), 
might be the only way out of a possible deadlock. 
At any rate, nearly half the Left have united in 
proposing an approximation to this solution, but 
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with the additional safeguard of a dual vote for 
heads of families. 


THAT a very extended suffrage is desired by most 
Belgians there can be very little doubt indeed. At 
Antwerp—following the example of Brussels and 
other places—a popular vote on the various schemes 
was taken on Sunday last. Only about 43 per cent. 
of the voters summoned recorded their votes 
(Autwerp, be it remembered, being, for a town, 
specially subject to ultra-clerical influence), but over 
three-fourths of them voted for “the Janson 
scheme.” In ten rural communes similar “ referenda” 
were taken, and in each case the majority for that 
scheme was overwhelming. Unfortunately, as the 
franchise on these occasions is manhood suffrage, 
nine-tenths at least of the voters are not on the 
Parliamentary register. 


THE German Conservatives have made up their 
minds to act in accordance with a recent dictum 
of Prince Bismarck’s. Economic questions — “the 
stomach question,” as the Prince expressively put it— 
are to take precedence of everything else. Another 
convention of distressed agriculturists, held this 
week at Mayence, has emphasised its condemnation 
of all commercial treaties and of all the fiscal legis- 


lation of the last ten years. These repeated pro- 


nouncements by the rank and file of the Conservatives 
make it clear that their support will not be very 
heartily given to the policy of an Emperor who 
regards the existing treaties of commerce as a 
triumph of civilisation and of the ingenuity of his 
Chancellor. 


MEANWHILE a dissolution becomes more and more 
certain, and the prospects of the Government worse 
and worse. We noted last week the testimony of 
bye-elections to the Reichstag as to the unpopularity 
of the military scheme. Since then particulars have 
been published of another recent bye-election in 
Wurtemburg. The seat was a perfectly safe one for 
the Catholic Centre. However, four candidates 
appeared, of whom only one, a National-Liberal, was 
in favour of making any concession whatever to the 
Government on the scheme. The other three candi- 
dates together received 17,524 votes. He received 
813. Moreover, the “People’s Party ”—a Catholic 
Democratic party—gained considerably in votes at 
the expense of. the regular Centre candidate. It is 
noticeable, too, that the chiefs of the Centre have 
decided to accept Herr Fussangel as a member of 
their party, though he recently defeated their own 
candidate at Olpe in Westphalia, and that he is 
about to start a new Catholic paper in Berlin to 
combat the military scheme. The only other feature 
of German polities since our last issne has been 
the definite extinction of such reputation as Herr 
Ahlwardt possessed, and his abandonment by the 
Conservative press, though not as yet by the bulk of 
his admirers. 


THE Italian Ministry is in difficulties again. A 
Committee of the Senate has recommended the 
rejection of the Bill for regulating pensions, on 
which the Budget is virtually based; and in the 
Chamber it has been almost impossible to find 
members able and willing to serve on the Committee 
of Inquiry ivto the banking scandals. Seven 
“ groups” had to be represented, and all new mem- 
bers of the Legislature were to be excluded as well 
as all those who were in any way suspected of 
having been in the debt of the Banks, or of any other 
connection with the scandals. Fresh “revelations” 
have been published in the Paris Matin as to the 
Deputies whose acceptances—not met, or likely to be 
—were held by the defunct Banca Romana. But 
with the exception of Signori Crispi, Fortis, and 
Martini (the Minister of Public Instruction), the 
persons concerned are very obscure; and it is fair to 
add that the list has provoked indignant denials, 


especially from Signor Crispi, and that its genuine A } 


ness is generally doubted. 


But the most serious troubles of the Italian 
Ministry just now are the Anarchists and the Ger- 
man Emperor. Twenty-four “ bombs” in all have 
recently exploded, or have been placed ready for 
explosion by the former in Rome, and there has 
been a report (probably false) that this is a mere 
preparation for the Emperor's arrival. Meanwhile, 
however, a reported “outrage on the King of Italy” 
last Friday has turned out to be merely the act of 
a lunatic. But as for the Emperor, his visit (with 
a suite of sixty-two and thirty-two horses) greatly 
exercises the minds of all concerned. Will he go 
direct from the Quirinal to the Vatican? and will 
this not offend the Pope? Will he conclude a special 
military convention with Italy, supplementing the 
Triple Alliance? Moreover, ought not Austria to 
follow his example by sending at least one Arch- 
duke to the Royal silver wedding? and how will the 
Pope regard such a concession to the Italian Mon- 
archy on the part of the most Catholic Government 
of Central Europe ? 


For some time past a movement has been in 
progress in Switzerland for the suppression of the 
Jewish method of slaughtering cattle. Eighty-four 
thousand signatures have been collected to a demand 
that the Chambers shall legislate against it; and 
this—the first use of the “ Initiative ” recently intro- 
duced into the Federal Constitution—has been under 
discussion this week in the Lower House of the Federal 
Legislature, which has wisely decided, by 61 to 49, 
to submit the proposal to a popular vote, and to re- 
commend its rejection. That the Jewish method of 
slaughtering is cruel is alleged not only by Anti- 
Semites. But Continental populations are not gener- 
ally very particular about cruelty to animals, and 
one cannot but suspect that the movement is based 
less on sympathy for the cattle than on hostility to 
the eight thousand or so of Jews in Switzerland. The 
latter are furious, and talk of establishing slaughter- 
houses just across the frontiers, and obtaining their 
“Kosher” meat thence. But we imagine that the 
tariff war with France will check that—in the west, 
at any rate. It is a pity that the first use of 
the — Initiative should be on such a question 
as this. 


THE conviction of Prince Sciarra for selling 
eleven pictures and statues from the gallery in his 
own palace at Rome closes a curious chapter of his- 
tory. An ancestor of Prince Sciarra founded the 
collection with the aid in money and kind of the 
Pope. Its permanence was guaranteed by a pro- 
hibition of the remoyal of any work of art once 
added—a prohibition backed by the sanction of 
ecclesiastical penalties of the most formidable kind. 
However, during the Napoleonic wars, and again 
during the Roman revolution of 1848, this pro- 
hibition was suspended; and some doubt was en- 
tertained whether it was ever renewed. In 1871, 
however, the Italian Government prohibited the ex- 
portation of works of art without its special leave. 
Not long ago, Prince Sciarra, finding himself in 
want of money, offered the Government the first re- 
fusal of his collection. However, they could not come 
to terms, and an ingenuous offer on the part of the 
Marquis di Rudini, the then Premier, to overlook the 
violation of the prohibition of export, provided that 
the best picture in the collection (Raphael's “ Violin- 
ist”) was presented to the Government, was not 
accepted by the Prince. Last summer, however, to 
the astonishment of the Government, the eleven 
works of art in question were found to have dis- 
appeared, and were traced to Paris, smuggled 
thither, it is said, among the properties of a comic 
opera company. Accordingly the Prince was pro- 
secuted. His defence was simple enough. He had 
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sold the pictures at Rome to a French marquis, 
and it was not his business what became of them 
afterwards. However, the court convicted him of 
violating both the old Papal laws and that of the 
Italian kingdom, sentenced him to three months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 5,000 francs, together 
with the value of the works exported. Here is a 
violation of the rights of property to be commended 
to the notice of the various societies which exist 
for their defence. 


— 


THERE is clearly a new stirring of 
LITERATURE, interest in Heine. We have had 
SCIENCE, etc. recently afresh attempt at translating 

his poems, we have had Mr. Leland’s 
admirable complete edition of his prose writings; 
the Germans have had from Baron von Embden, 
Heine’s nephew, a collection of his Family Letters ; 
and now Mr. Leland gives us a translation of the 
latter book, which, under the title of “The Family 
Life of Heinrich Heine,” Mr. Heinemann has just 
issued from the press. This,as Mr. Leland truly says, 
is, as a revelation of character, one of the most 
eurious of Heine’s works. The “ Strassetewfel,” 
reversing the old German motto, reveals himself in 
these family letters a veritable “ Hausengel,” a 
model of domestic sensibility. This English edition 
is furnished with some very interesting portraits 
of Heine and his relations. 


Mr. WILLIAM WATSoN’s poem, “The Eloping 
Angels: a Caprice,” though written in September 
and October last, is only just issued (Elkin Mathews 
and John Lane); and we can'only now note that 
it hardly makes two hundred and forty lines, and 
bears a dedication to Mr. Grant Allen, who “ will 
recognise beneath its somewhat hazardous levity a 
spirit not wholly flippant, such as can alone justify its 
inscription to a serious lover of the muse.” Mr. Wat- 
son’s “ Essays in Criticism ” and “ The Prince’s Quest, 
and other Poems” are also republished by Messrs. 
Mathews & Lane, who remind us that the latter very 
early work, “though little read at the time of its 
first appearance, thirteen years ago, attracted the 
attention even then of a few excellent judges, 
amongst whom Dante Rossetti was perhaps the best 
known.” Mr. Watson himself recognises the 
“ crudity and immaturity” of some of the contents 
of the volume, but does not think well to attempt 
any emendation. Another work put forth this week 
in most tasteful garb from the printing press of 
“The Bodley Head” is the lyrical and dramatic 
poems of John Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley. 
Beside_a highly-decorated cover, this volume has a 
numbér of plates by Mr. C. S. Ricketts. 


Ovr friend, or enemy, as many may call him, the 
house-fiy, together with his larger companion, the 
blue-bottle, have many sins already on their backs, 
but, worst of all, it has now been found that they 
may be the means of the dissemination of cholera 
bacteria, and other disease germs. So, at least, 
Simmonds and Celli have found. The latest work in 
this direction we owe to Sawtschenko, who busied 
himself only with the cholera bacilli. He fed the 
flies on which he experimented first with broth 
infected with these micro-organisms, and afterwards 
on raw meat or sterile broth, and occasionally he 
substituted for the cholera cultures the excrements 
of cholera patients. Employing several modes of 
examining the flies after brief intervals of time, he 
found that in all cases, both in the alimentary tract 
and in the excreta, the cholera bacilli were present. 
Inoculating guinea-pigs with cultivations of microbes 
from the former, their end, as we learn, was as rapid 
as if the ordinary cholera cultures had been em- 
ployed. Under suitable conditions of temperature 
and nourishment, Sawtschenko informs us that the 
bacilli may perhaps be able to multiply in the 
bodies of flies; if this be really the case—and we 


have no reason to doubt its probability—then the 
less we have to do with flies the better for us. 


THE Duke of Bedford had sat for 
OBITUARY. ten years in the House of Commons 
as Member for Tavistock, the town 
whence his second title is derived. He had not, 
however, taken the place in public life which his 
talents and position would have enabled him to 
occupy, and was chiefly known as one of the two 
or three wealthiest men in England. Dr. Adolf 
Fischhof, an Austrian publicist of Jewish extraction, 
had had a distinguished and even picturesque 
career. Beginning life as a hospital physician, 
he was led in 1848 by a sudden impulse to 
address a crowd assembled in Vienna to know the 
result of the presentation of a petition, and so to 
inaugurate the first open-air meeting ever held in 
Austria. He was prominent in the revolution of 
1848-49 in that country, suffered imprisonment for 
his labours, and only just escaped conviction for high 
treason, and later took an active part in Austrian 
politics, chiefly with his pen. He advocated the 
institution of a dual monarchy long before it was 
carried out, and, though a German, was a strong 
supporter of greater concessions to Nationalist senti- 
ment among the non-German races of the Empire 
than have ever been granted yet. Indeed, it was the 
resulting antagonism of the German Liberals which 
caused the failure of his efforts to found a democratic 
party in Austria in 1882, and drove him from active 
participation in politics. Sir Henry Robinson, 
K.C.B., was an Irish permanent official of some 
distinction. Sir Elliot C. Bovill had been Chief 
Justice of the Straits Settlements. Sir George 
Findlay was probably the greatest of railway 
managers—themselves among the foremost of 
modern “captains of industry ”—and managed the 
greatest of railways. Mr. W. J. Nelson Neale had 
been Recorder of Walsall. Mr. J. Hutton had been 
associated with G. H. Lewes on the Leader ; latterly 
he had been known in journalism as a specialist on 
Indian questions. Miss Lucy Buckstone (Mrs. 
Smithers), the daughter of the well-known comedian, 
had achieved a reputation of her own on the stage, 
but had been little seen there for several years. 


PARLIAMENT AT EASTER. 


HE brief Easter recess comes at a critical 
moment in the history of the Session and of 
the two great political parties. The Opposition have 
had one triumph, and one only, since Parliament 
met. They have been enabled to put off the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill until after Easter. 
How they have gained this victory, such as it 
is, it is hardly necessary to say. For the first time 
in the history of the House of Commons obstruc- 
tion has been deliberately adopted as a policy 
by a great party. It is true that some of the 
more respectable and eminent members of that 
party have been careful not to associate themselves 
openly with the tactics it has adopted; but the 
speeches made by less discreet members of the 
Opposition, the articles which have appeared in 
their organs in the Press, and the common-sense of 
the people as a whole, have established the fact 
beyond dispute that the opponents of Home Rule 
are seeking by means of an abuse of the rules of the 
House and of their Parliamentary privileges to sta, 
the progress of the measure to which they object. It 
is not necessary to waste words in condemning this 
licy. It is a policy at once ignoble and cowardly. 
ut it is, above all,.a policy which proves that 
those who adopt it have lost every other weapon. 
Their frantic efforts to rouse the public out of doors 
have met with but little success; the arguments 
which they used so freely whilst they were themselves 
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